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Come here a moment, little Dobbin.” 
And Philip Church caught hold of the little 
girl’s sunny hair, as it was fluttering past him 
in the hall, that morning. He had thrown 
himself on a sofa, with a very dull country 
newspaper for a prospective half hour’s com- 
panion. He had engaged to take Miss Kent 
to ride, during the forenoon. The child 
sprang into his lap, and laid her soft, rosy 
cheek against the young man’s, with the 
simple, winning grace so natural to her. He 
was very fond of children; and, kissing the 
fair forehead, he said: *‘ Talk to me a little 
while, Nellie.”’ 

“‘T can’t now, Mr. Church, because, you 
see, I’ve got all my lessons to learn; for, at 
three o’clock, Miss Agnes is to take us down 
into the lots to find some early apples. Oh, 
such a nice time as we shall have!’? And 
Nellie clapped her hands vehemently. 

‘“*This afternoon? I think I’ll remember 
it when I go to the post-office,’’ said the young 
man, as he opened his arms; and the little 
creature sprang off to the school-room. 


“This is quite too bad, that we must go 
without the apples after all. But Harry is too 
small to climb the tree; and I am not tall 
enough to reach the branches,’’ said Agnes 
Flagg, looking up ruefully at the boughs, 
which, laden with the yellow fruit, swung 
over her head. Perhaps,’’ speaking more to 
herself than the children, ‘‘I might shake 
the tree; but I doubt whether I am strong 
enough.”’ 

“T think 7 am, though,” said a voice close 
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by the governess’s side; and the trio, who 
had been so deeply absorbed in watching the 
apple-tree, turned round sharply, and beheld 
Philip Church. 

“Why, how in the world did you cet here ?”’ 
exclaimed Agnes, between a blush and a 
laugh; while Harry and Nellie sprang for- 
ward with acry: ‘‘Oh, I am so giad you are 
come, Mr. Church !’’ 

‘* A little bird told me the way, Miss Acnes ; 
and I’m determined to make myself welcome 
by my services,’’ laughed the young man, as 
he advanced towards the tree. ‘Now, look 
out for your craniums.”’ 

The large red and yellow fruit came tum- 
bling down in numbers that drew shrieks of 
rapturous delight from the children; and 
then the four sat down together in the long 
grass, and ate the apples with an infinitely 
greater relish than they would had the fruit 
been served up with china and silver. They 
talked, too, in a short time, quite as if they 
were old acquaintances, the elegant, fastidious 
man, and the timid country girl. Agnes re- 
moved her bonnet; and, in the beauty of the 
day, and the warmth and pleasure of sympa- 
thetic, congenial conversation, her face bright- 
ened, her eyes wakened and deepened, until 
all wore that great spiritual beauty which is 
the inheritance of the gifted. The poetry 
that was in her heart sprang up to her lips; 
the inner life glowed outward in the thoughts 
that, sweet, fresh, almost childlike, and yet 
very, very earnest, trembled through the soft 
voice of Agnes Flagg. 

Philip Church was surprised and interested. 
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The of his did 


homage to the yeung girl’s gifts of mind and 


better, higher part nature 
purity of heart, as he led her on to talk of the 
books she had read, and the characters she 
had studied, interspersed on both sides with 
a good deal of sparkling effervescence and 
humor. 

The children gamboled among the tall grass 
until the first blush of sunset reddened over 
thesky; and then they all started homewards. 

“IT have a great favor to solicit of you, 
Miss Anes. 
it,’’ said Philip, as they took the road. 

“If I can, Mr. Church.’’ 

“Well, then, to have 
some company, to-morrow evening—only a 


Promise me, now, you will grant 


you know we are 


little soirée of about forty, I believe. Now, 
what I want is that you should join us. I 
can't permit this seclusion any longer.’? 
**But, Mr. Church—”’ 
‘No, no; I won't hear. I won’t allow of 
any ‘ buts.’ 
in this matter.’ 
*“*T suppose, then, there is nothing left for 


I am going to be very arbitrary 


; 


me but to submit,’’ said Agnes, half reluctant 
and half pleased. 

When they returned, they met Miss Kent 
She gave her hand, with 
but 
there was a little displeasure in the tones that 
asked : 


Grandma’s gone away; and I’ve passed three 


on the front steps. 
one of her brilliant smiles, to Philip; 


** Where in the world have you been? 


very lonely hours.”’ 

**You should have been with us. We have 
had a delightful little bit of rustic experience— 
eating apples under the trees.’’ 

“*Thank you! Ishould hardly regard that 
as elegant amusement for a 
lady’’—with a bridling of the queenly head, 
* But do 


I want to 


very young 


and a sorrowful glance at Agnes. 
come into the parlor, Mr. Church. 
show you the new books papa’s just sent 
me.’’ 

The 


gentleman as 


young lady evidently considered the 
her especial property, or was 
determined to make 
The heir of five 
his fine attributes of person and character, was 


him so, at all events. 


hundred thousand, with all 


the most eligible offer that even Annie Kent’s 
beauty had been able to secure. And then, 
if you do not know, reader, you certainly 
ought to, that a soulless woman may have a 
heart, may be capable of affection, not the 
purest, or the 
much of selfishness; still it is affection that 

Annie Kent 
She probably 


noblest, but leavened with 


may be deep and demonstrative. 
had all this for Philip Church. 
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loved him as much as she could any human 
being. 

The young man was certainly impressed, 
fascinated with the lady’s beauty and her 
She did 
not appeal to the nobler part of himself. ‘* No 
could ever 


thousand bewitching ways and arts. 
priest, no prayer, no bridal vows’’ 
have married her to this. But she captivated 
his outward, sensuous nature, as so many 
women have done before—as so many, alas, 
will do in the To Come! 

But he was a true gentleman, this Philip 
Church, for he thought and 


glance might have wounded the governess 


Annie’s words 


(though he would not believe them intentional 
on the part of the former); and he paused a 
moment to speak with her on the amber glory 
Then he followed his enchant- 
ress into the parlor. 

And ? She went up to her own 
room. 
about her heart like that in the western sky ; 


of the sunset. 


for Agnes 
But there was a warmth and a flush 


and all Annie Kent’s scorn did not dissipate it 


this time. 


It was with kindling cheeks, and a rapidly 
palpitating heart, that the governess entered 
the brilliantly lighted parlor, the next eve- 
ning. The guests were not, in reality, nume- 
rous ; but they seemed so to the embarrassed 
girl, as she gazed up the long, old-fashioned 
room, and saw the groups scattered over it. 
Then she was dressed so very, very plainly, 
that the contrast between her pink muslin, 
and those rich silks and embroidery, was very 
mortifying. If Agnes was a genius, she was, 
too, a morbidly sensitive girl, and by ne 
means above the feeling of mortified pride 
which a vastly inferior mind would have felt 
on this occasion. Mrs. Kent, however, came 
to her 
lady, though not a very acute observer of 


relief. She was a kind-hearted old 


human nature. She presented Agnes to seve- 
ral elderly matrons of her acquaintance, who 
made a seat for her, and were very pleasant 
and sociable. 

So the evening wore away. There was 
brilliant, voluptuous Italian music, performed 
with considerable skill and taste by Miss Kent; 
and afterwards dancing and plays wore up 
the hours. 

‘*Come, my dear ; let me introduce you to 
some of the young people,”’ at last suddenly 
interposed Mrs. Kent. ‘ It’s too bad to keep 
you here among us prosy old folks.’? And 
she led Agnes towards a group of young per- 
sons, in the midst of which stood her grand- 
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daughter, looking radiantly beautiful in her 
dress of blue silk, and her tunic of rich lace, 
the silver-like folds drooping gracefully over 
her snowy arms, and the heavy loops of black 
hair brushing against her fair cheeks. 

They were standing near an alcove, inside 
of which Philip Church had stepped a moment 
to look out on the night. He had been en- 
tirely devoted to Annie during the evening, 
so much so that he had not been aware of 
Agnes’s presence. Indeed, he had not given 
her a thought. 

“This is Miss Agnes, ladies and gentle- 
men,”’ said the old lady, forgetting this was 
not her governess’s last name. ‘* Annie, you 
will introduce her to our guests less inform- 
ally.”? And she left her. 

The young lady slightly inclined her head, 
surveyed Agnes from head to foot, but neither 
moved nor spoke. The gaze of the whole 
group was turned on the poor, blushing girl, 
who, enduring the exquisite tortures of the 
slighted and the sensitive, stood before them. 

“Who is she, Annie?’’? whispered the 
Squire’s daughter to the young lady. 

‘*She is a person whom my grandmother 
employs to teach the children,’’ was the reply, 
in a tone loud enough to reach the whole 
group, for whom, indeed, it was intended. 
‘Of course, 7 am not acquainted with her; 
and it is, l think, quite presuming for persons 
in her station to present themselves in our 
society.”’ 

“Allow me the honor, Miss Hanover, of 
introducing to you my friend, Miss Agnes,”’ 
interposed the deep tones of Philip Church, 
as he came out of the alcove, to Annie's as- 
tonishment and confusion, for she supposed 
he had left the room. ‘She is here, this 
evening, at my particular request ; and, when 
you know her as well as I do, you will feel 
equally indebted to her for fulfilling it.”’ 

There was something in Philip’s bearing of 
mingled chivalry, and grace, and manliness, 
at this juncture, which impressed every one. 
Indeed, there was no resisting it; and Agnes 
was received with especial cordiality by the 
whole group. Several engaged her in conver- 
sation; and, in a few moments, she regained 
her equanimity. But the glance of gratitude 
that beamed upon him from those brown 


gray eyes was one which Philip Church never 
forgot. He waited upon Agnes and Annie to 
the supper-table. This was, of course, under 
the circumstances, a great discomfiture to the 
belle of the evening, as well as a severe com- 
mentary on her remarks. But Philip’s eyes 





were partially opened now; and he saw 
dimly the cold selfishness that slept under 
that radiant beauty. He was shocked, too, at 
her cruel disregard of another’s feclings; and 
the beauty had a most mortifying conscious- 
ness that she had lost something of her power 
over Philip Church. She resolved to regain 
it, though, for Annie Kent knew her charms, 
and how to exercise them. ‘‘ She would ex- 
plain, somehow, her rudeness, and apologize 
for it to Philip, even to that odious governess, 
if it were necessary. It was a most provoking 
occurrence, before all those people, too. But 
trust her woman’s tact and art; she’d get 
out of it, somehow. Philip must be secured, 
and Philip’s fortune, too.’? So reasoned the 
worldly woman, as she sat smiling on her 
guests, that evening, for she was too conven- 
tionally trained not to rally soon from her 
momentary discomfiture. 

The company began to disappear soon after 
the late supper was over; and Agnes made a 
hasty retreat to her own room. She found 
there a letter which effectually banished from 
her mind all thoughts of the occurrences of 
thatevening. It was from Tiny. The letters, 
despite the evident care with which they had 
been formed, wavered unsteadily along the 
lines; but they were fairer to the sister’s 
loving eyes than the most elegant penman- 
ship. Yet the epistle contained a very sad 
tale. Mrs. Flagg’s disease had assumed a 
very serious character of late. She had a 
severe cough, was only able to sit up for a 
few hours each day; and the doctor said he 
was afraid nothing but change of air, and 
entire relief from any disquietude of mind, 
would benefit her. 

‘‘Oh, sister, darling sister!’’ ran the child 
letter, ‘‘if you could only come home for a 
few days! I am sure it would do mamma 
more good than anything else in the world to 
look in your dear face. My heart is not so 
light as it used to be, dear Agnes, for a great 
fear for mamma, which I dare not name, steals 
sometimes across it. Oh, if you can get the 
money any way, Aggie, do come home to us! 
I’ll wear my old bonnet and shawl to church 
all winter; and you can save that, you 
know.’’ And so ran the simple, pathetic let- 
ter, which Agnes read with the thick tears 
choking her eyes. 

Poor girl! she sat very late that night, with 
her face lying wearily on her folded arms, 
trying to devise some plan by which she could 
go to those loved ones. She thought Mrs. 
Kent might, under the circumstances, be in 
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duced to spare her for a week ; but her salary 
would, of course, be stopped for that period. 
Then it cost nine dollars to go home; and, 
with those two helpless ones, the old and the 
young dependent on her, how could she afford 
this ? a 

‘‘If I only had some jewelry, a few rings, 
or anything of the kind, how quickly Id dis- 
But 


Agnes restricted her own expenses to the last 


pose of them,’’ murmured the poor girl. 
There was no one in which she could 
felt this as she 
‘*No, mamma—tTina, I 


degree. 
retrench. She named them 
over times. 


cannot come to you, though it almost breaks 


many 


my heart to think it,’’ she murmured, with 
another fall of And she 
knelt down by her bedside, and gave them, 


tears. afterwards 


her ‘‘ beloved’’ who were on earth, to the care 
of our Father who is in heaven. 

The 
next morning, she wandered into the garden, 
and sat down among the thick shadows of an 


Agnes was habitually an early riser. 


old plum-tree, where a rustic seat, formed of 
interlaced bows, had been placed. She drew 
Tina’s letter from her pocket, and re-read the 
precious epistle. And, with all her thoughts 
going out after her home, she was quite un- 
conscious of the lapse of time, until the voice 
of her pupils, from a distant part of the gar- 
den, suddenly aroused her. 

‘*Can it be possible it ’s breakfast-time, and 
There goes my 
She sprang up, 


I’ve been dreaming here? 
French reading for to-day.’ 
thrust her letter hastily, as she supposed, 
into her but, it fluttered 
down on the’ grass, while its owner hurried 
off to the children. 

Late in the forenoon of this same day, Philip 
Church took a stroll through the garden. 
Annie Kent had made him a very graceful 
apology for her thoughtlessness of the night 
before. ‘If she had dreamed that her father’s 
friend felt any interest in the governess, of 


’ 


pocket ; instead, 


course she should not have spoken as she did. 
But mamma was always so extremely fastidi- 
ous about these matters.’’ In short, several 
prettily told falsehoods, and a good deal of 
affected regret, somewhat softened Philip’s 
displeasure. If I can keep him here three 
days longer, he ’ll forget all about it,’? mur- 
mured Annie, as she turned towards the piano. 

But, as I said, strolling through the garden, 
the young man came towards the plum-trees. 
He saw the letter lying on the grass. He 
picked it up, and read the address, in Tina’s 
labored, yet unformed handwriting—* Miss 


Agnes Flagg.”’ 
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I always supposed 
My father’s name, 


**Can it be possible? 
her last name was Agnes. 
too! Who knows, now, but she may be some 
relative of that Rufus Flagg lawyer Kent told 
me he had vainly tried to discover. Sut 
really I never thought he manifested much 
interest in the matter; and I’ve been strangely 
forgetful of it of late. I7’ll not leave the 
house again, though, until I know something 
more of this Agnes Flagg; that’s settled.”’ 

He was obliged to wait, though, until after- 
noon, for, eager as he was to see Agnes, he 
did not like to intrude upon her school hours, 
especially as the whole family would know of 
this. But, after dinner, when he heard the 
shouts of the children winding along the gra- 
vel-walk, he managed to send the governess a 
private message, requesting a few minutes’ 
interview in the library. 

She answered it in a few minutes, looking 
somewhat surprised and curious. 

‘* Excuse me, Miss Agnes; but I found this 
letter under the plum-tree. I always sup- 
posed your first name was your last, until I 
saw it.’’ 

**Thank you, Mr. Church. 
from my little sister, which I did not discover, 
until this that I had lost. I 
quested Mrs. Kent to call me ‘Miss Agnes,’ 
as it seemed less formal; and all the family 


It is a letter 


moment, re- 


have followed her example.”’ 

“Flagg was the name of my stepfather. 
He had a half brother, I believe—Rufus Flagg. 
Did you ever hear of him ?”’ 

‘“*That was my father’s name, Mr. Church. 
I have heard mamma speak of a brother of 
his, Mr. Justin Flagg. He died nearly three 
years ago, I think.” 

Philip Church sprang to the side of the as- 
tonished girl, and grasped both of her hands 
eagerly. ‘‘ Agnes, we are cousins !’’ he cried. 
‘Your uncle was my father; and I have been 
seeking, ever since his death, for his brother’s 
family. What a happy coincidence!’’ And 
then he told her those last faintly whispered 
words which lawyer Kent had listened to on 
the night of his father’s death. ‘‘ Tell me all 
of yourself and of your family, Agnes, my 
cousin. It is my right to know now.”’ 

Agnes lost all her self-possession, and burst 
into tears. It seemed so very strange and 
sweet to have a friend like this. Then, be- 
tween the fast coming sobs of the speaker, the 
story was told of her mother’s illness, of their 
straitened circumstances ; and Tina’s pathetic 
little letter was read to the young gentleman. 
Certainly, the writer had no prophetic intui- 
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tion that it was destined to such an honor. 
No wonder it touched the heart of Philip 
Church! He was a man of impulse and of 
action, of strong will, too, as I said. Before 
he left the library, he had decided that Ag- 
nes’s Mrs. Kent 
cease at once, and that the next day she 
should start for her home. He would accom- 
pany her thither, but a previous engagement 


engagement with should 


prevented this. In less than three weeks, 
however, he would be in Westford. 

Then he led her out of the library straight 
into the parlor, where Mrs. Kent and her 
niece were sitting. 

‘** Allow me to introduce to you, ladies, my 
newly found cousin, Miss Agnes Flagg.’’ 

Then, when they had recovered from their 
first astonishment, he briefly told them how 
it all came about, and that, at his especial 
request, Agnes must leave them the next day. 

Mrs. Kent’s congratulations were warm and 
sincere. Her niece tried very hard to make 
hers appear cordial; but the memory of last 
night kept back from them something of her 
usual ease and grace. 

And, when Agnes returned to her own room 
to arrange her small trunk, she wondered if 
it were not all adream, from which she would 


awake in a little while. 


‘Mother! Tina! I’ve come home!’’ The 
voice, so full, and eager, and laden with 
heart-pathos, burst suddenly into the little 
sitting-room, which the twilight was filling 
with its tides of crimson and gold. 

The mother sat by the window, her head 
pillowed among the cushions of her easy- 
chair. Her face had grown very thin and 
white during the last two years, as those do 
over which the grass will be green in a little 
while. 

Tina was spreading the cloth over the little 


supper-table. A few inches had been added 


to her height; otherwise, she was little 
changed. The bright head had still its old 


butterfly restlessness of movement; and the 
blue eyes were as full of sunbeams as a June 
sky, save when a cloud grew into them, as 
Tina looked in her mother’s pale face. But 
now, as those joyful tones break into the 
room, she gives one shriek, the cloth drops 
from her hands, and the next moment her 
arms are around the neck of ‘‘ sister Agnes.”’ 
Poor Mrs. Flagg! Her welcome was less 
demonstrative, but deeper, more solemn ; 
and, notwithstanding the great light that had 
burst suddenly upon her young life, a chill 
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crept down upon Agnes’s heart, as, looking in 
her mother’s face, she murmured: ‘I have 
come home, never again to leave you, my 
mother.”’ 

And then, while the night darkened slowly 
around the three sitting there so closely to- 
gether, Agnes told the story of her meeting 
with the heir of Justin Flagg. Just at part- 
ing, he had placed a letter in her hands, ad- 
dressed to her mother. They opened it now, 
and found it inclosed a check for four hun- 
dred dollars! How very, very rich they all 
felt ! 

‘* But, dear me! you’ve travelled all day, 
and hav’n’t had any supper,’’ said Tina, sud- 
denly springing up. ‘“I’ll give you a little 
chance, now, to talk to Aggie.”’ 

The mother’s thin hand trembled over her 
child’s soft hair. 
Is it quite dark ?’’ she faintly whispered. 

**Not so dark but you may see me, mamma. 


**T cannot see you, Awnes. 


sring a light, Tina, dear,’’ said Agnes, in a 
little surprise. 

It was quickly brought, and held before the 
mother; and then her children saw what 
struck into their hearts like a death-pang—a 
slow stream of blood dropping over her lips. 

‘*Do not be frightened, my children.’’ And 
she clasped their hands in her cold ones. ‘‘I 
am going to your father. God has taken care 
of you; and [leave youcontent. Remember, 
it is your mother’s last words : 
there.’ 

Her head fell lower; the life-blood bubbled 
faster from her lips; and those two white girls, 
seemihg frozen into statues, stood looking on, 


Come to m 5 up 


unable to move or to speak. 

A moment later, and that which sat in the 
cushioned arm-chair by the window was no 
longer the mother of Agnes and Christina 


Flagg. 


‘*No, Agnes, you must not think of passing 
I cannot consent a moment 
to such an arrangement. You and Tina both 
need change, and must have it There is your 
York. It is large 


Next week, I want you 


the winter here. 


uncle’s house in New 
enough for us all. 
to be ready to accompany me there.’’ 

The two sat together, that autumn evening, 
in the little low parlor where, three months 
before, the mother had been carried out. It 


was a still, balmy, delicious evening, though 


the maples in the hollows were flushed with 


the red kisses of October; and the long, y el- 
low corn-stalks rustled mournfully in the 


fields. 
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Agnes had walked through great darkness 
during some of that three months; but now 
her face had the look of one whom God had 
Then Philip had been very kind, 
Almost like a 


brother, he could sympathize with this be- 


comforted. 
very tender to her and Tina. 
reavement, for was not he, too, motherless ? : 

As he finished speaking, the little girl en- 
She had just come up to her 
herself be- 
tween her sister and her cousin; and Philip 


little 


tered the room. 


eleventh birthday. She seated 


drew down the bright head on his 
shoulder. 

‘We want you and Agnes to pass the win- 
ter in the city, Tina. We will try and make 
you very happy there.’’ 

Of course, childhood lives mostly in sensa- 
tions; and its griefs must be evanescent. It 
has not the strength to bearthem long. Tina 
could never forget her mother; but the rain 
and the 
again on her 


brightened at the thought of 


now shining 
Her 


the great city. 


had passed, sun was 


down young life. eyes 


** Aggie, you will go; won’t you?’ she 
eagerly asked. 
Agnes smiled down her old warm, tender 


smile on her sister, as she answered: ‘“ Yes, 


dear ; we will go.”’ 


The spring had come again, with the sing- 
ing of birds, and the waking up of blossoms, 
blessed 
through the heart of nature. 

One day, Philip hastened home from the 
for, of late, his life had seemed more 


with the new vitality throbbing 


office, 
earnest and better disciplined; and he was 
studying called 
loudly, from the lower hall, ‘‘I want you to 


law. ** Agnes,’’ he out, 
be ready, in half an hour, to ride out in the 
It’s day. 
We ’1l stop at the school, and take Tina.”’ 

and, though she 


suburbs. a perfectly delicious 
She hurried down stairs ; 
tried to smile, he saw her lip quiver; and he 
knew her heart was full of unshed tears. 
‘*Thank you, Philip; I must ask you to 
excuse me from riding out to-day.”’ 
He drew her into the sitting-room. 
‘Now, Agnes, something is troubling you. 
What is it? 
The little tremulous fingers played restlessly 


Why will you not ride to-day ?”’ 
with the fringes of her sleeve. She was very 


impulsive, this Agnes Flagg; and, though 


capable of great self-control at times, she was 
not now. 

‘* Philip, old Miss Markham has been here 
along time this morning. She says it is not 
quite proper I should be seen riding or walk- 
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ing with you—that people are beginning to 
It is 
very hard to say it, for I have been so happy 


talk because I have been here so long. 
here; but now! must go away, I see plainly.’’ 

** No, I really wish 
Miss Markham would stay at home, and mind 


you mustn’t, either. 
her own business, instead of meddling with 
yours. I shall not submit tamely to seeing 
you turned out of your uncle's house for the 
speech of meddling, gossiping people.” 

‘*But Miss Markham is a good woman; and 
she was actuated by the kindest motives in 
the world. I wondtr I was so blind as not to 
see this before. 


‘* Well, will you promise me to remain, if 


Philip, I must go.’’ 


I ’ll devise a method which shall silence every- 
body’s talking ?”’ 

** Yes; but 
done, Philip ?’’ 


how in the world can that be 
She looked up in his face 
with her clear, earnest eyes. 

‘* By your giving me the right to have you 
with me always, Agnes.”’ 

She understood him. He saw this by the 
Her 
head dropped; but her hands were laid in 
Philip’s. 

That day, they rode out together. 


quick rush of emotions over her face. 


and Mrs. 
grounds at- 


Three 
Church were walking over the 
tached to the hotel of a fashionable watering- 


had passed. Mr. 


years 


place, where they had been stopping for a few 
days. 

‘‘ How delightful it seems out here in the 
quiet, with no strangers around to stare us 
out of countenance. I really can breathe free 
again, Philip,’? says Mrs. Church, as she and 
her husband walk slowly through the shaded 
aisles. 

‘¢ After all, you were not entirely ‘cut out’ 
for a literary woman, my Agnes; this being 
lionized disturbs you so much. Of course, 
people have a natural curiosity to see the au- 
thoress of two very successful works we wot 
of. You must make up your mind to be 
stared at. It’s part of your profession.” 

‘¢*A part to which I never can become ac- 
customed, at allevents. But—”’ 

The speaker paused, for at that moment a 
lady and gentleman emerged from a walk op- 
posite ; and they met face to face. 

The lady was very beautiful, and dressed 
with all that elegant elaborateness which best 
became her queenly person and bearing. 

The gentleman was rather elderly, but tall, 
portly, and fine looking. 

The lady started ; and her face flushed; but 
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there was all her old grace in the bow that 
returned that of Mr. and Mrs. Church, as she 
passed on. 

‘*So that is Annie Kent’s husband. Well, 
she has got a gentleman of fortune and high 
English family, although he is twice her age.”’ 

‘* Do you know, darling, if it had not been 
for you, Annie Kent would this moment be 
my wife?’’ asked the gentleman, looking down 
tenderly cn the fair girl-woman by his side, to 
whom three years of wifehood had given a 
little more dignity, a little more repose of 
manner, but who was the old ‘‘ Agnes,’’ after 
all. 

**You do not speak as if you regretted your 
present matrimonial state very deeply, my 
dear,’’ laughed the lady. 

** Indeed Idon’t. What an imperfect, aim- 
less, miserable life I should have led with that 
God, I found 


who has evolved the harmonies, and sounded, 


woman! Thank have a wife 


with her gentleness and love, the great deeps 


of my being! 


She looked up at him with her eyes shining 
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PRR erm or 
through their brimming tears, like bright 

lights afar off. 
** Look here, 


talking sentimentally again,’’ cried out a girl- 


now; I just believe you’re 
ish voice by the side of the two; and Tina 


Flagg was roguishly pulling her brother’s 
hair. 

She had grown a good deal in the last three 
years, and promised to make a handsomer 
the old light, 


and life, and joyousness still sparkled in her 


woman than her sister, while 
eyes, still dimpled roguishly the corners of 
her pretty mouth. 

‘*Be still, Tina,’’ laughed 


prisoned the little hand, and kissed the fair 


Philip, as he 


forehead. ‘‘ You may be very thankful, lady- 
bird, if your husband talks sentimentally to 
} 


you, after you ’ve been married three years. 


Now, mayn’t she, Agnes ?”’ 
é Yes. 


think it will sound sweeter then than ever,’’ 


And, speaking from experience, I 


responded the lady, while her husband draws 


Tina’s arm in his; and the three continue on 


their walk through the grounds. 





MRS. DAFFODIL AT 


BY VIRGINI£ 


“Mrs. Darropin,’’ said Mrs. §&., 
the old lady a delicate billet, 


handing 
** your party are 
particularly invited to join ours in this invita- 
tion to Mrs. L.’s soirée, on next Thursday 
evening.’’ 
‘Mrs. 


** Soiree—evening party,’ 


L.’s what ?’’ 

’ said George, lay- 
ing aside his newspaper, and going to the old 
lady’s assistance. ‘‘That means, you are to 
go with us to a party at Mrs. L.’s, and be as 
fascinating and agreeable as possible; only 
don’t be too lavish of your smiles, or I shall 
be furiously jealous.’’ 

**T am afraid,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, kindly, 
as she looked into George’s face, ‘‘ you are too 
fond of making fun of an old woman, George.”’ 
She had dropped the ‘‘ Mr.”’ 
George’s expression changed. ‘‘ Mrs. Daf- 
fodil,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘ you are too kind to 
overlook my impertinence in this manner; 
but you know I respect and love you, how- 
ever my folly may lead me to appear not to 
and 


do so.’’ 
Mrs. Daffodil was 
} 


looking admiringly into the handsome, frank 


holding his hand, 


face he bent over her, and her smile was free 
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E FORREST. 
as his own, when she said: ‘‘I know—I know 
boys will be boys, George.”’ 

‘* Boys !’’ said George, comically; ‘‘ boys! 
Twenty-two years of age, and six feet high ! 
Boys! Oh, Mrs. Daffodil!” 

‘*When you and Mrs. Daffodil are tired of 
flirting in that me. 82 “4 
should like to know how I am to answer that 


corner,’’ said 
invitation.”’ 

** Accept it, mother. You will go, will you 
not, Mrs. Daffodil, if only to please me ?’’ 

‘*T ll go to please myself,’’ said Mrs. Daffo- 
dil, smiling. ‘‘I’ve got a piece of silk, Mrs. 
S., that Il 
get the 


make a fust-rate dress. Ninny, 


you go new gownd that Mrs. Alwise 
got me to buy of that ’ere pedler-man, what 
looked so like your poor, dear father, who 
stole all the spoons out of the squire’s entry 
“Who? Ninny’s father ?”’ 


fied Major, who was playing chess a/one in one 


cried the horri- 


corner of the room. 
‘*No; the pedler. 


ever you did 


He was the curioustest 
see, Mrs. 8. He had the 
face, all over whiskoes, and musta- 
toes, and imp-reals, Lor’ 
all—not that poor, dear Daffodi! ever had any 


man 
hairiest 
what 


and knows 
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sich nonsense, but thar was a kinder look out 
of his eye that minded me of my husband, 
and jest set me crawling all over when I sot 
eyeson him. I bought Pete a pair of slippers, 
too, jest to keep him from kicking out the car- 
pet so with his boots; and, if you believe it, 
all the places where the pieces j’ined was 
stuck together with wax, or something ’nother, 
not a stitch sot in them from heel to toe.’’ 

** Sold in toto,’’ muttered the Major. 

Ninny appeared at that moment with a 
piece of silk in her hands. Such a piece of 
silk! It was pretty good fabric; but the 
colors ! This 
was crossed with pink; and in each square 
of bright-colored 


The ground was a bright blue. 


thus made was a bunch 
flowers, with intensely green leaves. 

‘*There! ain’t it pretty ?’’ said Mrs. Daffo- 
dil, taking it from Euphrosyne, and holding it 
up for us to admire. ‘‘It looks so kind o’ 
nateral.’’ 

** Natural ?”’ said George, inquiringly. 

‘*Yes. Flowers is so like nater, you know; 
and them’s sich pretty ones, poppies, and 
johnny-jump-ups, and sich like. Won’t it be 
pretty with a pink cap, with a little blue 
mixed in, Mrs. 8. ?”’ 

Mrs. 8. meekly suggested that the silk was 
rather high colored and gay for an evening in 
August, and that the party was made up for 
some visitors of Mrs. L.’s, and not likely to be 
a large or full dress one. 

‘*Full dress? Lor, I can have it made as 
skimpy as you like, if that’s all!’’ was the 
ready answer. 

Other objections were started; but they 
were all overruled. The idea of buying an- 
other new dress was too extravagant to meet 
the old lady’s ideas; and to wear an old one 
to a party, when there was a new one in the 
house, was perfect nonsense. All Mrs. S. 
could do was to have it made suitably; and, 
with a handsome collar and under-sleeves, 
white gloves, and a very pretty white cap, the 
old lady was presentable, in spite of the start- 
ling silk. There was a placid, happy expres- 
sion in the dear old face that no dress could 
injure. 

Euphrosyne, in a light and tasty white 
crape, with a wreath of ivy leaves twisted 
amongst her fair curls, looked very pretty, 
and, but for a sentimental air of languor, 
would have appeared to advantage in the 
dress Mrs. 8. selected for her. 

Thursday evening came. Pete’s hair was 
polished within an inch of its existence. He 
was attired in a new suit of clothes, and then 
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gravely offered me his arm to the carriage. 
We were shown to the dressing-room upon 
our arrival; and Mrs. 8., Mrs. Daffodil, and I 
were quite ready for the parlor, when Ninny’s 
hair was discovered to be in great disorder, 
and the pretty wreath in danger of taking 
French leave of her head. Mrs. 8. and I un- 
dertook to remedy this, and were very much 
interested in the operation, when the cry of a 
baby in the next room attracted us. 

‘Poor little Harry!’’ said Mrs. 8.; ‘‘he 
wants mamma, I guess.’’ And, with this 
remark, she turned her attention to twisting 
ringlets again, and soon pronounced all in 
order. 

‘*Come, Mrs. Daffodil; we are 
now,’’ I said, and turned to where the old 
lady had been seated, when—behold there 


all ready 


was no Mrs. Daffodil in the room! 

‘* Where is Mrs. Daffodil ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘She probably was tired of waiting, and 
went down stairs,’’ said Mrs. 8. 

Hardly thinking she would do this, I looked 
in the room again; but, not being able to tind 
her, I went down with Mrs. 8., expecting to 
Meeting George at the 


see her in the parlor. 
door, I sent him on an exploring expedition, 
from which he soon returned to say that the 
old lady was not in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. L. joined us at this moment. 
has probably opened a wrong door, Annie, 
‘*Come with me. We shall soon 


“She 


she said. 
find her.”’ 

We went into the dressing-room ; and Mrs. 
L. opened the nursery door. There, beside 
the crib, a sleeping baby in her arms, and two 
little ones in the bed near her, sat Mrs. Datfo- 
dil, Excepting herself and the children, there 
was noone in the room. ‘‘I ax pardon jor 
comin’ in,’’ she said, in a whisper; ‘‘ but I 
never can abear to heara baby cry, and not 
go to it; and there wasn’t nobody here wheu 
I came in, so I jest took the liberty to hush 
him to sleep. Jest come see how pretty he 
looks !’’ 

‘‘ Nobody here?’’? said Mrs. L. ‘‘ Why, 
where is Jenny ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil; ‘* but 
she wasn’t here; and the poor little fell« 
screeched awful; but he jest seemed to know 
I loved babies, for he cuddled his little head 
down on my arm, and popped off to sleep as 
good as could be. Ain’t he sweet ?’’ 

‘This is baby’s mother, Mrs. Daffodil,’’ I 
said, presenting Mrs. L. 

‘You will excuse me, if I leave you a mo- 
ment to find Jenny,’’ said our hostess, as she 
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relieved Mrs. Daffodil of her charge, and placed 
him in his crib. 

She soon found the girl; and, with strict 
orders not to leave the room again, she was 
stationed sentinel over the sleeping children. 
Mrs. L. then proposed going down; but Mrs. 
Daffodil other little 
ones. ‘*I do so love children,’’ we 
haven’t had a baby for so long to pet. My 
There was a sweet lit- 


was bending over the 


she said. 


Pete is nigh fourteen. 
tle girl between him and Ninny; but it died.”’ 


And her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Did you 


ever lose one, Mrs. L. ?’’ 

‘*Never,’’ said the fond mother, bending 
over her treasures—‘‘ never; but I sometimes 
fear my little Lily is not long for this world. 
She seems too pure and good for earth; and 
she never committed a wrong act in her life. 
little 


naughty, just to prove that she is a child.’’ 


Sometimes I almost wish she was a 
‘*‘You mind me of some old maids I knew 
Daffodil. 
old 


widder, all sisters, who lived ’longside of us, 


once,’’ said Mrs. ‘‘Down in our 


town, there was seven maids and one 
in the little frame house you see as you come 
up Mr. Popkins’s lane. Well, as I was say- 
ing, the widder had a little boy, Willie. He 
was jest the smartest and goodest child ever I 
set my eyes on. And, jest because folks ain’t 
never satisfied, them eight women jest kept in 
a perfect stew, because Willie was too good. 
He never did nothing bad in his life; and 
Well, 


one day when he was about four years old, 


they was sure he was going to die. 


his mother told him not to go near the little 
duck-pond in the yard; and he went down 
stairs straight to the pond. Well, as sure 
as you’re there, if them ’ere women didn’t 
go to petting him up, instead of whipping 
him. His Aunt Susan—she was the greatest 
dunce of them all—actilly sot down and cried 
over him; and his Aunt Mary gave him six- 
pence ; Miss Tilda said she thanked goodness 
the child was not an angel complete ; and his 
Aunt Martha said: ‘‘ Now there was some 
hopes that Syrup might live.”’ 
‘* Did he live ?’’ asked Mrs. L. 

The day I left Babbington, he 
was in the yard, chasing his cat, who had the 


“Lor, yes! 


old wash-basin tied to its tail.’’ 

It was an odd sight, the old lady in her 
resplendent dress, and the young and lovely 
Mrs. 


visitors, standing by the bedside, with such a 


L. exquisitely dressed to receive her 


beautiful expression on their faces of love for 
the babies they were watching. 


** Come, ladies,’’ said Mrs. 8., peeping in at 
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the door. ‘‘ Agnes,’’ she added to Mrs. L., 
**IT saw Mr. L. looking for you. The Stewarts 
have arrived; and you were absent.”’ 


“Ten; Mrs. L. 


**Mrs. Daffodil, allow me to show you the 


we must go down,’’ said 
way.”’ 

The old lady cast one more look at the chil- 
dren, and followed her hostess. She had won 
Mrs. L.’s heart. 
blithest person I ever knew, keenly alive to 


Agnes was the merriest and 


the ludicrous; and, at any other time, Mrs. 
Daffodil’s peculiarities would have excited her 
smiles ; but the old lady’s evident admiration 
of her pretty twin girls and little Harry had 
won the mother’s heart. She escorted her to 
the parlor, and presented her to Mr. L., whom 
we met at the door. 

‘*A pleasant evening, Mrs. Daffodil,’’ said 
her host, offering her his arm. 

‘Well, I didn’t 


‘We come in a shay ; 


notice,’? was the reply. 


and I didn’t mind. the 
weather. How do you do? I hope all your 
folks is well.”’ 

‘* All well, thank you,”’ 
reply. 

“* Lee,”* 
of a picture, ‘‘if here ain’t the poetry of them 
Well, I declare to gra- 
cious, it’s exactly like ’em! aint it? Which 


What ’s her 


was the smiling 
cried the old lady, stopping in front 
little gals up stairs! 
is Lily, and which is t’other? 
name ¢’’ 

‘This one is Lily,’’ said her father; ‘‘ and 
the other one is our little Agnes.’’ 

**She ’s the very moral of her mother ; ain’t 
she ?’’. said Mrs. Daffodil. 
there ain’t the gentleman I seed at the thea- 


‘*Gracious! if 
tre, long ago!”’ 

And, on looking, I saw Mr. K. coming to- 
wards me. I went forward to meet him; and 
a very few words sufficed to recall Mrs. Daffo- 
dil to 
and introduced his friend, Mr. Augustus Fitz- 


his mind. He spoke politely to her, 
dandy. 

‘‘Aw! how 
“T’ve been waltzing wound till I’m fairly 
Aw, excuse me! Mr. 
Wivers is beckoning to me. Fine fellow, Mr. 
Wivers. Wodolf, his name is. 
ain’t it?’’ And Mr. Fitzdandy danced off. 
deficient in 


aw you?’ said this worthy. 


exhausted, weally. 
Nice name; 


‘*Poor Gus! he’s wofully 


ideas,’’ said Mr. K., 
aunt left him a little money, and he became 


‘‘and worse since his 


an exquisite. At present, he’s a perfect gants 
jaune.” 

‘*A gone John!’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 
fellow !”’ 
George joined us, and introduced Mr. Frank 


** Poor 
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Stewart, and Mr. Graham, Miss and Mrs. 
Smith, and finally took Mrs. Daffodil upon 
his arm to show her some knick-knack on the 
whatnot. I joined Ninny and Mr. Grant, who 
were having an animated conversation over a 
bouquet of flowers George had presented te 
the lady. Mr. Grant was teaching Ninny the 
language of flowers ; and, as she was an apt 
scholar, they were passing a shower of com- 
plimentary speeches to each other, through 
this pretty medium, when I interrupted them. 

‘Miss Annie,’’ said Mr. Grant, ‘‘do you 
understand the language of flowers ?’’ 

I denied all knowledge of the pretty art, 
** Suffer 


me, loved companion of my bosom,” she said, 


and was instantly assailed by Ninny. 


‘at our first leisure moments, to instil into 
your memory the delightful accomplishment 
Mr. Grant has had the condescension to im- 
part to me. Believe me, the recreation will 
elevate your ideas, and felicitate your heart.’’ 
said Mr. Grant, directing our at- 
tention to the door, which George and Mrs. 
Daffodil were entering. ‘‘ Who can that be? 
Where did Mrs. L. pick up that outlandish- 
She must be fond 
Who is 


** Look,”’ 


looking piece of antiquity ? 
of flowers, to judge from her dress. 
she ?’’ 

I glanced at Ninny. The young girl drew 
up her form with real dignity; and saying, 


> she 


quietly, ‘‘ That lady is my mother, sir,’ 
left us, and, before he could apologize, had 
taken George’s other arm. 

Mr. Grant looked annoyed, and then fol- 
lowed her. It was some minutes before Eu- 
phrosyne would pardon him; but she did at 
last, and introduced him to her mother, to 
whom he was very attentive the remainder of 
the evening. 

A group were collected round the piano; 
a fine contralto voice was heard 
‘*Stabat Mater, dolorosa.’’ Other 
voices took up the strain, and the room was 
Mrs. Daffodil listened 
like one entranced; and, when the last note 


and soon 


singing : 
filled with melody. 


died away, I saw tears in the old lady’s eyes. 
‘* What was that, Mr. George ?’’ she inquired. 

*** Stabat Mater dolorosa,’’’ said George. 

** What does that mean ?”’ 

*¢ It Stand up for your dolorous 
mother,’’ was the reply. 


means: 
And George’s face 
was grave as that of a judge in court. 

‘Aw, Miss Annie!’’ said a voice near us, 
es Miss V. is so 
Isn’t it dweadful ? 
She suffers from a waam woom so much! [ 


such an unlucky contretemps! 
ill that she can’t sing. 


declare, she is wetchedly pale now, and thinks 
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she will go home if Mr. Gwant can find her 
cawage. Aw, they ’re going down to supper ! 
Won’t you accept my awm, Miss Annie ?’’ 

I kept close to Mrs. Daffodil, for I dreaded 
this first supper. As soon as she entered the 
room, she went to the table to assist the gen- 
It was 
in vain that George represented to her that it 
was his place, not hers, to attend to the ladies. 


tlemen who were serving the guests. 


She was very happy in being employed ; and 
her bright dress flashed here and there as she 
earried ices, cakes, fruit, and other refresh- 
ments to the guests. 

** Will you see if you can find me a wafer ?”’ 
said one languid belle to the old lady. 
And she left 
I was going to follow her; but my 


‘** Certainly,’’ was the answer. 
the room. 
companion detained me. 

She soon returned with two small red letter 
wafers on aplate. ‘‘I saw them in the little 
screw toy Mr. George showed me,’’ she said. 
‘*Wasn’t it nice I knew where to get them ?”’ 

** Where did you see them ?”’ 

‘In the escritoire, on the whatnot,”’ said 
George. ‘‘ But,’’ he whispered, ‘‘she sha’n’t 
make herself ridiculous, if I can help it.’’ 
And he explained to her about the little cake 
called wafer, and sent her to the belle in 
triumph. 

‘Do you think you could find me a ma- 
ringue ?’’ said another lady to Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘*T s’pect so,’? she replied. And she went 
round the circle stationed in the room, asking 
each lady if her name was Marianne, until she 
found one who answered to that cognomen, 
and led her in triumph to the lady who 
**You misunderstand 
me,’ “It was a maringue 
I asked for; but don’t put yourself to any 
trouble.’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s no trouble!’ was the ready 
reply. And she muttered: ‘‘Something on 
the table, I guess.”’ 

Chicken-salad, kisses, queen-cakes, fruit, 


wanted a maringue. 


’ said she, smiling. 


all were offered to the lady in turn, until at 
last George was called upon; and the ma- 
ringues appeared. 

‘Lor! is them the things? Why, I took 
her them just now; and she said they were 
kisses.”’ 

‘* Kisses are smaller,’’ said George. ‘‘ Now, 
Mrs. Daffodil, you are to sit down here. I 
will attend to these maringues, and then wait 
upon you.’’ 

Mrs. Daffodil consented to remain seated, 
and did not want for attention. 
Major, Mr. Grant, and Mr. L. took excellent 


George, the 
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care of her; and she had the choicest refresh- 
ments the table offered; while Pete, standing 
near her, shared the honors. 

Dancing recommenced when we returned to 
the parlor, and was continued until we left. 
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George kept the old lady under his especial 
care; and all went off smoothly. Mrs. L. 
extended a very cordial invitation to Mrs. Daf- 
fodil to visit her; and so ended the ‘‘ Evening 
Party.”’ 





THE 


IN A SERIES OF 


TRIANGLES. 


P. Suppose, Ion, that you were drawing on 
a piece of paper, and wanted to inclose a space 
with lines. How many lines would you want? 


Jon. Let metry. I want two lines to make 


L 


an angle, but now I have made it, one side is 





left open. I must put another line; now, the 





space is shut up, and there are three sides, 
and three angles. 
L. 1 can inclose a space with two lines. 


Mr. 


P. But the upper one is curved, Lucy. I 
should have reminded you that we are only 


See ! 





learning straight lines; so, to inclose a space 
straight lines, we must make a figure 
with three si This 
so it is called a triangle. 


with 


les. figure, see, has 


you 


also three angles; 


Look at these triangles carefully, and tell me 


if you can see any difference between them. 


JW. 


4 4. 4 
ws a 


W. Yes, papa. The one marked No. 2 is 
much larger than the other. 





a \ 





P. How many sides are larger? 


L. Two, papa. The bottom line in No. 2 is 
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CONVERSATIONS. 


of the same size as the bottom line of No. 1. 
Now, I notice something in No. 1. 

P. What is it? 

L. The sides of it are all of the same size— 
equal. 

P. That is right. Now, I will tell you some- 
thing. The Latin word for side is Jatus, so, as 
this triangle is equal-sided, it is called an 
Equi-lateral Triangle. 

W. But, papa, No. 2 is not equi-lateral, be- 
cause only two sides of it are equal—the long 
ones. 

P. And this angle is, therefore, named after 
two Greek words which mean “ equal legs.”’ 
It is called an Jsosceles Triangle. 


Jon. That is a peculiar name, papa. Will 
you tell me how to spell it, please? and I will 
write it down on a piece of paper. Now, I 


have them both— 
Equilateral Triangle, and 
Isosceles Triangle. 
P. Here is another triangle. How many of 


its sides are equal? 


Metecin te 


They seem to be all 





W. Oh, none, papa! 
unequal. What are we to call this one? 

P. A triangle with three unequal sides is 
called a Scalene Triangle. 

Jon. That is an uglier name than the other 
but I’ll write it 


Scalene. 


one; down. §S-c-a-l-e-n-e, 
P. Now you may make the lesson—then, | 
will give you a drawing to do. 


L. I can make it, papa. 
LESSON No. 5. 


A figure with three sides has three ancles 
and is ealled a Triangle. 
A triangle with three equal sides is called an 


Equilate ral Triangle. 
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A triangle with two equal sides is called an 
Isosceles Triangle. 

And a triangle with no equal sides is called 
a Scalene Triangle. 

Now, we will begin to make drawings with 
triangles. 2 

Here is a drawing of the back of our pigeon- 


house. What shape is it? 


i 


i 
4 


fon. It is an equilateral triangle. I never 
noticed that in our pigeon-house before. 
P. And see what I have done. In order to 
be quite sure that it is upright, I have made 
It runs, you ob- 
Now, I know that 


it show me 


a perpendicular line of dots. 
serve, through the middle. 
the line is upright. How does 
that the triangle is upright too? 
W. Because it runs exactly through the 
middle of the bottom and then there is 


just as large a piece of the triangle on the 


line ; 


right side, as there is on the left side. 

P. Do not say the bottom line of the triangle 
again; say the base of the triangle; that is the 
proper name for the bottom line. 

Ton. I will say what the line does. It crosses 
the middle of the base, and cuts the triangle 
in half. 

P. Now, who will copy it ? 

W. I will, papa. Oh, do let 


I’ll make such a BEAUTY! 


me; please. 


L. How fond you are of the words ‘“‘such a 
beauty,’’ Willie! 
W. Well, it will be a beauty. You shall 


Now, then, the sides are equal. Yes, 
and the post is in the middle. It is finished! 

P. Then let me look at it, Willie. We shall 
I will draw a perpen- 


soon see if it is right. 
dicular line from the top through the base. 
Now you can see that the triangle is not di- 


vided exactly in half. 


EEO 


~ 
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L. No. The left hand side is three times as 
large as the right hand side. Poor Willie! 

W. Why, what is the matter with the 
drawing ? 

lon. Nothing, only it is rather i//. It is 
falling down; and the lines are in the wrong 
And then, the triangle—it is—it is 
that terrible Greek word, Scalene ! 


direction. 





GLASS AND Its PHENoMENA.—The elasticity of 
glass exceeds that of almost all other bodies. 
If two glass balls are made to strike each other 
at a given force, the recoil, by virtue of their 
elasticity, will be nearly equal to their original 
brittleness 
Take 
sphere, with a hole, and stop the hole with 


impetus. Connected with its are 


some very singular facts. a hollow 
the finger, so as to prevent the external and 
internal air from communicating; and tly 
sphere will fly to pieces by the mere heat of 
the hand. Vessels made of glass that have 
the 
property of being able to resist hard blows 
but will be 
instantly shivered by a small particle of flint 
This 
seems to depend upon the comparative thick- 
the thicker the bottom 
is, the more certainty of breakage by this ex 


been suddenly cooled possess curious 


given to them from without, 


dropped into their cavities. property 


ness of the bottom; 
periment. Some of these vessels, it is stated, 
have resisted the stroke of a mallet given with 
sufficient force to drive a nail into wood; anid 
heavy bodies, such as musket-balls, pieces of 
iron, bits of wood, jasper, stone, &c., have 
been cast into them from a height of two or 
three feet without any effect, yet a fragment 
of flint, not larger than a pea, dropped from 
three inches height, has made them fly. 
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RAPHAEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBCS. 


Asovt the end of the fourteenth century, 
there flourished at Rome a certain jolly tailor, 
who, with his legs crossed on a bench before 
the low window of a wretched shop, now 
stitched, now talked, jesting all day long with 
a certain number of passers-by, who had ac- 
quired the habit of stopping before him, and 
engaging in familiar conversation. These 
usually went away with a supply of epigrams. 
The master tailor bore the name of Pasquin, 
since become so famous through him, The 
bold jester made free with everything, so that, 
very soon, acompany, composed of the proud- 
est names of Rome, came to him to learn the 
news of the day, which he had the talent of 
obtaining without ever leaving his shop, and 
which he analyzed with piquant originality. 
Meanwhile, his raillery was so harmless that 
it could offend no one; so Pasquin was popu- 
lar. When this merry mind slept in death, 
there was a great void near the Palace des 
Orsini, at the corner of which stood his dila- 
pidated bench. But Pasquin had been a 
type; it could not die. Some time after his 
death, in digging the ground at the spot where 
his dwelling had formerly stood, a statue was 
found. It was eagerly seized; a pedestal was 
made for it; and it was named, with unani- 
mous voice, Pasquin. Henceforth, the spirit 
of the joyous buffoon lodged at the corner of 
the Palace Orsini. The statue became ani- 
mated like that of Memnon. Every day, 
jealous, witty, political pencils were exer- 
cised on the broken marble. There were dis- 
tichs, rebuses, jeur des mots, and scandalous 
chronicles. All the wit of Rome vented itself 
in pasqunades. 

In 1615, Rome, or rather entire Italy, was 
divided into two parties, as in the days of 
Cesar and Pompey. One was for Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, the other for Raphael San- 
zio, those two glories of the age of Leo X., and 
in the history of painting. The partisans of 
the youthful Raphael were the most nume- 
rous; those of the great Michael Angelo the 
most zealous. All these were now engaged in 
discussing the relative merits of their favorite 
masters, on the occasion of the gigantic pages 
with which Raphael was enriching the Vati- 
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can in the Hall of Constantine, and with which 
Michael, on his part, was endowing the Sis- 
tine Chapel. The illustrious family of the 
Piccolomini had been the first to perceive and 
greatly to encourage the genius displayed by 
young Sanzio. 

Now, at this moment, there was current, at 
Rome, a sort of epigram against Buonarotti 
and his ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ poor and wretched 
rhymes, which were attributed to a Count of 
the Piccolomini. 

Lorenzo Franchi, a devoted friend and en- 
thusiastic admirer of Michael Angelo, who 
had given him his foster-sister in marriage, 
arrived at the Plaza Orsini, and directed his 
steps towards Pasquino. With his hand on 
his hip, his cloak falling off his elbow, his 
sword under his cloak, and his cap on one 
side, he advanced with a negligent air, hold- 
ing already between his fingers the delicate 
pencil which was destined to enrich, with 
some rhymes, the pedestal of Pasquin. 

He traced there these four lines, in which 
he played upon the names of Piccolomini and 
Michael Angelo. 

“Incarnate demon, Piccolomini, 

Beware! A deadly thrust awaiteth thee 


When, the great Michael to all Rome shall show 
His adversary, Satan’s overthrow.” 


This done, our cavalier directed his steps 
towards the quarter of Pompey’s Theatre, 
and soon entered a studio where four young 
artists were earnestly engaged in discussing 
the subject of the day. ‘‘No,’’ said one of 
them; ‘‘ your Sanzio has fine talents; but we 
may seek in vain in him that dignity and 
force which belong to genius, and are mani- 
fested so strongly in Buonarotti.’’ 

** Bravo! well said, Benedetto !’’ exclaimed 
Lorenzo Franchi, as he entered, throwing his 
cap on a tall, carved chair, and laying aside 
his long sword. 

‘Ah, here is a man who can perceive no 
faults in his favorite |”’ replied Stefano Palla- 
dini. ‘‘ But tell me, are not the sublime pic- 
tures of ‘ Leo the Great stopping the Progress 
of Attila’ and ‘The Defeat of Maxentius’ 
worthy to be compared with those of Michae! 
Angelo ?”” 
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** No,”’ exclaimed Lorenzo, hastily. ‘‘I do 
not discover in these paintings the power of 
Michael; and, if I did, I should deny that it 
proceeded from the painter of Urbino; for, 
since the history of the cartoons of Michael at 
Florence, and of the clandestine visit of Sanzio 
to the Sistine Chapel, you ought to know 
better than to uphold this upstart, who is, in 
all the force of the term, but a fortunate 
dauber.”’ 

At this moment, a boy, coiffed with a little 
black hood, and wearing a jacket of garnet 
velvet, entered the studio. Advancing towards 
Lorenzo Franchi, he gave him a package and 
a letter, sealed with the cipher of Buonarotti. 
In this letter, the illustrious painter and 
sculptor requested his friend and brother Lo- 
renzo to assume a disguise, and to leave Rome 
that very day; for the Piccolomini, with one 
of whom he had dared to cross swords and 
exchange rhymes, had obtained an order from 
the Pope to cause him, Lorenzo, to be confined 
in the dungeons of San Angelo. Michael thus 
ended his letter: ‘*‘ My poor sister Archangela, 
your beloved wife, is still suffering. I have 
seen her to-day. She cannot follow you; 
the care of her child would fatigue her too 
much. In France, the letters 1 furnish will 
procure for you the highest protection. Once 
quietly settled there, you will write to me 
immediately, that I may know how to direct 
my sister Archangela to join you. Be pru- 
dent, and do not delay. I hope, before six 
months, to have obtained the forgiveness of 
your sins against the Piccolomini, who are, 
I have just now learned, in a furious rage at 
a pasquinade, which is suspected to have been 
written by you, and which has come near 
compromising me also. I see its good inten- 
tion, and will not reproach you. Your brother 
and friend, Buoy anorti.’’ 

Lorenzo hastily seized his cap and sword, 
and went out precipitately. 

‘* What a strange fellow is Lorenzo! How 
happens it that Michael Angelo, who has 
never loved any one, has formed such a 
friendship for him ?’’ asked Stefano Palladini. 
** You ought to know, Benedetto.”’ 

‘The explanation is simple. In his child- 
hood, little Michael was put out tonurse. He 
has always retained a devoted respect for his 
foster-mother, a peasant of the valley of Arno, 
and a sincere friendship for her daughter. It 
is now nearly twenty years since he held at 
the baptismal font the child of his foster-sister. 
This child, named Archangela, has grown up 
nnder the protection and watchful eye of 
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Michael, who has been more than a father to 
her. A year since, he married Archangela to 
the dear madman, Lorenzo Franchi, who had 
won the love of this beautiful young girl, 
called, at Florence, the ‘ Lily of the Prado.’ 
That is all.”’ 

Meanwhile, night had descended over Rome. 
The three young painters left the studio, and 
still half conversing, half disputing, directed 
their steps towards the quarter of the Co- 
liseum. 

‘See, my friends,” suddenly said Stefano 
Palladini, ‘‘ is not that the noble Sanzio enter- 
ing that rich litter drawn by four mules, and 
escorted by two men with torches? Let us 
quicken our steps, and salute him.’’ 

In fact, it was Raphael himself. The great 
painter, in receiving the salute of the two 
artists, took off his cap, and bowed, shaking 
his abundant hair, which fell gently over x 
neck whose transparent whiteness was set off 
by a tunic of black velvet, with three rows of 
collars. 

The curtains closed upon Raphael; and the 
litter started in the direction of the gate of 
Saint John. Four men on horseback escorted 
it; two others, carrying torches, walked 
before. 

‘What means this mystery?’’ said the 
young Raphael, the generous poet, to himself, 
with noble carelessness. ‘‘I am asked to 
enter this litter, and allow myself to be carried 
away in it; and I enter it, and say, Go!’’ 

Very soon, yielding to the monotonous mo- 
tion of the litter, he became absorbed in one 
of his beautiful reveries, in which the Ma- 
donna appeared to him under the sweetest 
forms of grace, innocence, and holy love, inef- 
fable mysteries of the Virgin Mother. An 
hour rolled away; and, forgetting himself i: 
his ecstatic meditations, he thought no longer 
of the mysterious position he had accepted 
with charming readiness, but which prudence 
would not, perhaps, have approved. ‘‘ But,’’ 
said he to himself, suddeniy, rousing from his 
beloved reveries, ‘‘I have now been travellins 
some time. I must have reached at least the 
furthest street of the quarter di Montagna. 
Where am I?’’ He drew aside the curtain, 
and saw that he was in the open country. 
The torch-bearers had extinguished their flam- 
beaux, and had joined the four cavaliers wh« 
were guarding the litter on each side. ‘‘ Sig 
nori Cavaliers,’’ asked he, with surprise, and 
a tone not wholly free from irritability, ‘‘sha!l 
I arrive soon? and whither are you conducting 
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‘‘Wedo not know,’’ said one of the cava- 
liers. ‘*‘Compose yourself. We thank you 
profoundly for the politeness with which you 
accepted our invitation; but, at this hour, in 
this place, you cannot refuse to be guided to 
the termination of this little mysterious jour- 
ney, which you so gracefully entered upon.’’ 

The voice which pronounced these words 
was courteous, but sufficiently severe to warn 
the beautiful youth of Urbino that he should 
obey its counsel, and that, after his thought- 
less and imprudent conduct, it was the wisest 
way to await bravely and tranquilly the end 
of the adventure. 

After a journey of two hours more, which 
this time appeared mortally long to Sanzio, 
the litter stopped. He descended, and found 
himself in the presence of the six men of his 
escort. They had dismounted in the midst 
of a little valley between two wooded hills. 

** Honored sir, follow us,’’ said the cavalier 
who alone had spoken to him during the little 
journey. 

Sanzio saw that he had entered the grounds 
of some country house, for, on reaching an 
elevation, he perceived behind him, through 
the trees, a line of high walls, and, before 
him, a gloomy and dismantled dwelling, 
flanked by two towers, above which rose the 
black forms of three gigantic Italian pines. 
He advanced among the six men, who held 
their mantles over their faces, and was soon 
introduced into a low hall of sinister appear- 
ance, so dark were its wainscots and hang- 
ings. He was left there alone. 

Meanwhile, a man, his face covered with a 
black mask, had come to meet the newly 
arrived. 

** Master, he is there,’’ said the leader of 
the cavaliers. 

‘*He must wait an hour longer before I can 
know whether I need his services,’’ replied 
the hoarse voice of the man in the black 
mask. And he remounted, with slow and 
measured step, the stairs he had just de- 
scended. He entered a little chamber dimly 
lighted, the furniture of which was of severe 
simplicity. It was divided in the midst by a 
violet curtain, against which, as a back-ground, 
stood out the sweet and smiling face of a young 
woman seated in a ‘Gothic chair, holding a 
beautiful sleeping child in her arms. The 
man with the black mask seated himself 
before a frame supporting a large canvas, on 
which he was attempting to reproduce the 
delightful model before his eyes. Impatience, 
and the bitter and deep vexation of wounded 
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pride, betrayed themselves in the hasty move- 
ments of the pencil and the hand which guided 
it. The work, which appeared on the canvas 
almost finished, was rather an original crea- 
tion than a copy of the model. The timid 
grace of the young woman’s brow was repre- 
sented by a gentle and lofty majesty—the 
melancholy contour of her countenance by a 
bolder and more distinct outline—a mystic 
nobility by a noble gravity. The humble and 
smiling mother had become the glorious queen 
of her divine child. The painting had more 
grandeur than nature, but less attractive- 
ness—more of lofty sentiment, and less of 
delicious reality. 

** Not that—it is not that,’’ murmured the 
masked artist. ‘‘I must have it copied, imi- 
tated, represented exactly. This painting 
dries at the very point of the brush.’”’ He 
rose, walked about the room, then hastily 
seized the masterpiece he had just created 
with all the energy of genius, and pitilessly 
destroyed it by trampling it beneath his feet. 
The young mother, hushing the child, who, 
at this noise, awoke, uttering a cry, humbly 
cast down her calm and resigned face, after 
having thrown upon the artist the most tender 
glance that the affection of a daughter could 
bestow on a father. 

The masked artist left the room. He 
quickly reappeared, followed by Sanzio. He 
placed on the frame a new canvas, profoundly 
saluted Raphael, and pointed out to him the 
box of oil-colors, the palette, and brushes he 
was touse. It was unnecessary to explain to 
the yeuth of Urbino what he was to copy 
with all the poetic grace of his pencil, for Ra- 
phael had his dreamy and meditative eyes 
fixed on this Madonna, whose humble and 
celestial expression reminded him of that 
divine candor which he had elsewhere met in 
his beautiful gardener’s daughter. 

After five days of a mysterious captivity, 
enveloped in silence, surrounded by the most 
devoted attentions, Raphael had finished a 
chef-d’ euvre, which was to remain unknown. 

All the graces and wealth of delicate shading, 
and that simple repose of countenance in which 
a smile was blended with a mild and thought- 
ful sadness—all those details of expression 
which had escaped the hand of the first artist 
had been seized and perpetuated by the un- 
rivalled pencil of the divine Raphael. 

“It is herself. I shall have her with me,’’ 
were the only words which escaped from be- 
neath the mask of this strange man. The 


; latter took the hand of the young painter, 
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stooped, and gravely placed it on his fore- 
head. 

Raphael was destined never to know the 
secret of this strange adventure. He was 
reconducted to Rome as clandestinely as he 
had been brought from thence; and yet he 
had received the most valuable compliment 
which was ever paid to his genius during his 
lifetime. Yes, Sanzio, a compliment so pre- 
cious that it was worth all the praises with 
which posterity has saluted thy divine name, 
beautiful youth of Urbino, Raphael Sanzio. 

Five years had rolled away; and Rome, 
Italy, civilized Europe, and the arts wept Ra- 
phael sleeping in the tomb at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

On the night which followed this day of 
mourning, the artist of the mysterious black 
mask entered the chamber of the villa where 
the unknown Madonna of Raphael had been 
placed. This man no longer wore a mask. 
His head was closely bound with a scarlet coif. 
He drew back, on its silver rings, a light cur- 
tain of blue silk thrown over the Madonna, 
which he had concealed from all eyes, and 
which, in his hours of leisure, he came to con- 
template with holy love and pious admiration. 
“After five years,’’ said he, ‘‘I am at last 
ibout to see thee again, my Archangela, my 
beloved daughter.’’ Then, uncovering his 
brow, and raising his eyes to heaven, he mur- 
mured: ‘‘ Repose in peace, divine Raphael !’’ 
And a sublime tear rolled down the austere 
cheek of the great Michael Angelo. 
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THE ARTIST IN THE WOODS. 


A yovet style of painting with colors fur- 
nished by nature has come into vogue, which 
gives inexhaustible interest to a walk in the 
pine woods. A square piece of drawing-paper, 
on which a sky is sketched with colored cray- 
ons, is ready for the experiment. A bit of 
mildewed cornhusk, which may be picked up 
in any farm-yard, soaked a little, and fastened 
hy dissolved gum to the paper, makes an ex- 
cellent representation of water. A few dry 
leaves of a dark color form the foreground, 
their jagged edges protruding into the mimic 
lake like irregular shores. The delicate mosses 
to be found in the woods, gray, brown, and 
dark green, dried and fresh, stuck upon the 
leaves, represent herbage of a variety of tints, 
and admit of shading in as artistic a manner 
as an oil painting. Some of the colors of this 
moss are exquisitely adapted for the purpose. 
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If a promontory is formed by the point of a 
leaf projecting into the water, a tree on it 
would be a picturesque object. A little 
branched twig may be fastened to the paper, 
and bits of rich green, mossy bark, like the 
finest sea-moss—which may be picked from 
the trunk of the pines—may be separated into 
beautiful imitations of foliage, and fastened 
to the twig. They will straggle and droop 
like the foliage of a weeping elm. A bluff 
may be furnished with a ruined castle made 
of a piece of bark, with sand intermixed— 
and crumbling moss-covered turrets and win- 
dows through which gleams the sky. Bushes 
and weeds may be formed by dividing the fine 
mosses to set out on the promontory and at 
the roots of the trees. A stem here and there 
will represent a blasted tree, and a faded leaf 
a hill in the distance. In the foreground 
taste may be exercised without limitation, for 
the materials are ample and richer than ever 
painter commanded. A beaten highway is 
formed by leaving a space of the dark leaf 
that was first glued to the paper; this may be 
embellished by a rail fence made of the long 
brown twigs that fall in profusion from the 
pine-trees, and are called “pine trash.”’ 
Rocks, islands, mountains, and every pictur- 
esque element of a fine landscape, may be 
imitated by leaves of various shades; and 
with a few touches of black crayon to deepen 
the shadows in the chasms and crevices, a 
beautiful picture may be produced, which, 
covered in glass and an elegant frame, will 
bear the palm from the most elaborate oil 
painting. Some magnificent pieces of country 
scenery, with meadow and forest, hill and ra- 
vines, cottage and mansion house, lake and 
river, and other objects familiar in a view, 
have been finished in this manner with a per- 
fection of coloring unattainable by art. 

One great advantage of this kind of work is 
that its materials cost nothing, while the most 
charming results may be obtained. And what 
a lovely employment for the delicate fingers of 
ladies who are longing in the rural districts for 
some new pastime! What interest is given to 
a ramble in the woods! Not a dry ear whis- 
tled past by the wind, not a bunch of spiral 
grass or cup-like moss crushed by the foot, 
but is looked upon as a rich contribution to 
the artists’ stock! Surely the bounties of 
nature and Providence are unimaginable in 
number! The taste for the beautiful will be 
cultivated, while a cheerful and thankful 
spirit is encouraged, by such a rural employ- 
ment 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


BY MR8. 


EB. W. OOX. 


(See plate.) 


‘€ My Josephine, Charies Temple loves you, 
and, if I misjudge not, your heart is as yet 
free; should he ask your hand in marriage, 
accept him for your old father’s sake.”’ 

‘* Father, I do not love Mr. Temple.” 

‘*But you love no other, child ?’’ 

‘None. Since my mother died, my affec- 
tions have been solely yours. Father, let us 
not speak of my marriage now. You are 
pale—you have worked too closely at that 
Come, let us walk for an hour in the 
See, the sun 
You 


picture. 
Park; the air will revive you. 
from yonder cloud seconds my petition. 
will not refuse us both.’’ 

‘‘Child, I cannot walk to-day.’’ 

And Josephine Heinhoff perceived on her 
father’s brow an expression which she had 
not marked there before. 

‘‘Pather! beloved father!’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘you are ill, and I have been so blind for 
months past as not to see it! You must 
have change—advice.”’ 

‘‘T need none now, my child. Sit beside 
me. Give me your Wand. Ay, you start; it 
iscold. This damp chill must preface what I 
have to tell.’’ 

‘*No, no, dearest father; you will be better 
soon. Here is some good wine which kind 
Mrs. Clerkson sent us to-day; drink it with- 
out delay. In a few minutes, this faintness 
will pass.’’ 

‘‘ Hearken, my child; I must no longer de- 
ceive you. For some years, I have suffered 
a painful and wearisome disease, earnestly 
striving, the while, to keep you from the know- 
ledge of want. If ever I possessed genius, it 
has failed. See yonder lifeless portrait, the 
mere outline of its beautiful original.’’ 

‘Alas! and I have been idle—utterly self- 
ish—whilst my good father toiled and suffered 
for me. Oh, wherefore did he not allow me 
the happiness of helping him ?’’ 

‘*Reproach neither yourself nor me, Jo- 
sephine ; it has been your father’s pleasure to 
see you cultivate those talents which are his 
pride.”’ 

“To you, dearest father, I owe all the 
knowledge and accomplishments I possess.’’ 
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‘*Listen to me, child. I am dying. Nay, 
be calm ; we have little time tospare. When 
Iam no more, you will be penniless. Your 
talents, it is true, might serve to maintain 
you; but, if it can be avoided, I do not wish 
my daughter to beconte a governess. Marry 
Charles Temple, and I shall meet your mother 
in eternity with a smile.” 

‘*My father, as you will. Should Charles 
Temple offer to make me his wife, I will obey 
you.”’ 

**Say not ‘obey,’ Josephine. 
own feelings no part in the matter—for, or 
against ?”’ 

**T dare not deceive you, father—none! 
Yet be assured I have no shadow of dislike to 
Mr. Temple; nay, even believe me, were I to 


Have your 


-become his wife, I might be envied of many.’’ 


‘It is well. Kiss me, my child.’’ 

Who that has watched a beloved soul upon 
the threshold of eternity, about to exchange 
its mortal clothing for the spirit’s glorious 
vestments—who, at such moments, has not 
experienced a deep veneration, mingled with 
love scarce earthly, forbidding those intimate 
health we were 
With veneration, 


endearments wherewith in 
wont té bless the dear one? 
as if approaching a being already sanctified, 
did Josephine kiss the artist’s cold forehead. 

** God bless thee, my child !’’ whispered the 
old man; and another spirit was with God. 

A few days after the funeral of Heinrich 
Heinhoff, a strange gloom fell over the earth. 
Vainly a July sun strove with all his power 
to penetrate the opposing mist; but, min- 
gling with it, produced that glowing mystic 
effect which the genius of Turner alone knew 
how to depict. In the country, what an at- 
mosphere for the sportive imagination! In 
London, how intolerably oppressive to the 
weary spirit! Upon such a day Josephine 
Heinhoff sat unoccupied but by thought, at 
the open window of the little third-floor room, 
wherein she and her father had for three 
years past held intelligent and loving inter- 
course. No tree, no flower, save a sickly ge- 
ranium or two, despite much care, growing 
up pale and ghastly, formed a pleasant rest- 
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wenn ween 
ing-place for weary eyes. No; thine, Joseph- 
ine, must create their own green spot, should 
thy desires soar above yonder dark brick bar- 
riers ! 

A knock at the chamber-door startled the 
orphan from her reverie, and, hardly awaiting 
permission to enter, the applicant had two 
little white hands in his fervent grasp. 

‘‘ Josephine, wherefore have I not been in- 
formed of this? Am I deserving of no greater 
confidence on your part ?’’ 

The stranger, as may be conjectured, was 
Charles Temple, the only son and sole heir 
of Sir Hugh Temple, Bart., of Pine Wood. 
Strictly handsome he was not, his features 
lacking that manly character most fascinating 
to woman. His clear eye was shallow; and 
about his mouth—that unerring index to the 
human character—played no emotion, lin- 
gered no expression betokening more than a 
very common-place intellect. 

At sixteen, with a fair complexion and a 
bright expression, what girl is unlovely? No 
faultless beauty was Josephine; her forehead 
was too broad, her nose too un-Grecian. We 
heard her father—vain man !—-once compare 
her eyes to an Italian lake—blue, deep, un- 
fathomable to the common gaze, cast into 
poetic shade by each passing cloud, radiant 
with the reflection of all things beautiful. 
Her hair, carelessly looped from her forehead, 
fell in clusters of rich natural curls over her 
slender figure. Let our reader’s imagination 
supply what is lacking in our portrait, for 
Time forbids us to paint a finished picture. 

‘* Answer me, Miss Heinhoff,’’ repeated 
Charles Temple, for Josephine had not replied 
to his question; ‘‘answer me; have I de- 
served this of you ?’’ 

‘I thought—that is, I never thought of 
writing to you, Mr. Temple.”’ 

**You have not thought of me! not per- 
ceived how, for months past, you have been 
my hope, my sole object in existence! Jo- 
sephine, I love you! cannot live without you, 
and yet you forget me! Oh, tell me in pity 
that, although you thought not of writing to 
me, I have been sometimes present to your 
mind during your sorrow.”’ 

‘*My poor father spoke of you when he was 
ill.’ 

“Ts that all, Miss Heinhoff? Josephine, do 
not trifle with me. Can you love me? Will 
you become my cherished, worshipped wife ?’’ 

‘Charles Temple, I have not known you 
well enough to love you. I look upon you as 
my father’s friend, and shall ever feel grateful 
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for your kindness to him. Believe me, I never 
guessed what you have told me.”’ 

‘But you will love me? Say you will 
strive to love me, Josephine !”’ 

‘*Can you be content with a chance—with a 
heart full of friendship and gratitude, but at 
present no deeper, holier feeling !’’ 

‘* Rather than lose you, yes.’ 

And the orphan gave her hand to the man 
who knelt before her. Censure not, O ro- 
mantic reader, the poor, friendless girl, alone 
in this bewildering world, with her father’s 
dying request still vivid on memory’s sur- 
face; would it not have been stranger had she 
acted otherwise? He was accepted, and in 
due time they were married—secretly mar- 
ried, for Charles Temple’s fortune depended 
upon his choosing a wife rather after Sir 
Hugh’s judgment than his own; and Sir Hugh 
had a very country-gentleman-like aversion 
to everything foreign—Josephine was of fo- 
reign descent; and an extreme contempt for 
everything poor—Josephine also was py or. 
So they were married privately. 

**Our marriage,’’ one day Charles Temple 
said to his wife, ‘‘ must for a short time longer 
remain concealed; in a few months, at the 
latest, I may be free to publish it to the 
world; and, believe me, I shall have no little 
pride in placing my beautiful Josephine at the 
head of affairs at Pine Wood.’’ 

** How shall we be free, Charles ?’’ 

‘““Must my provoking love always insist 
upon the plain truth? Really, in trifies plain 
truth is very inconvenient; but, as my little 
wife requires it, she must not be denied. 
When my father dies, love, we shall be 
free.’’ 

‘*You do not love your father, then? How 
strange !”’ 

‘*T am not a child, or a romantic girl, love. 
My father is old—a burden to himself; surely 
Iam no such great sinner if I look forward, 
for your sake, to his death, which, indeed, 
must be a blessing to himself.’’ 

‘*Oh, Charles, as my father became old and 
infirm, so grew he dearer and dearer to me !’’ 

** You are an angel, love; Iam a man; so 
we will drop the subirct till our natures bet- 
ter assimilate. By Jove! it is six o’clock, 
and I appointed to dine with Lord D——— at 


seven. Adieu, love! Au revoir!’’ 


We must now leap over a period of five 
years in the chain of events, which, had time 
permitted, might have linked our story. To 
the future be commended the revelation of 
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such incidents as, in the proscribed interim, 
may have affected, for weal or for woe, the 
fate of our heroine. 

One afternoon towards the end of May, a ve- 
hicle was drawn up to the door of a booksel- 
ler’s shop in the great metropolis. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Clerkson ’—hope Mr. 
Clerkson ’s quite well—want some books for 
my girl; French—no, German they were to 
be; got any you can recommend ?”’ 

And a portly, elderly gentlewoman, with 
extensive draperies, descended in an ample 
sort‘of way into Mrs. Clerkson’s shop. Mrs. 
Somers did everything in an ample way. 

‘Good morning, ma’am; I am glad to see 
you looking so well. Miss May is not with 
you to choose the books? I fear I cannot 
depend upon my own judgment, and my hus- 
band is from home. Stay—yes—lI will calla 
young lady who knows languages. Miss Jo- 
sephine !’’ opening a glass-door looking into a 
little back parlor. ‘‘* Miss Josephine, will you 
oblige me by stepping here for a moment? 
This lady requires some German books; can 
you assist me in selecting them ?’’ 

The books were selected, and the glass-door 
again closed upon Josephine Temple. 

‘Interesting girl! Never saw her before. 
Relation, eh ?’’ 

**No, ma’am, she is not related to us,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Clerkson. 

** An assistant, perhaps ?’’ 

**Not exactly, ma’am, though she does 
often kindly assist us. The truth is, Mrs. 
Somers, Miss Heinhoff is friendless and poor. 
She was a lodger on our first floor; but being 
unable to pay her rent, now lives with us. 
We could not afford to give uparoom. Her 
history is very sad !”’ 

“Father in jail—mother dead? Poor thing! 
poor thing! Should go out as governess.”’ 

‘*Circumstances which I am not at liberty 
to reveal prevent for the present her pursu- 
ance of any decided course of action. Both 
her parents are dead.’’ 

Call her in again, Mrs. Clerk- 
Good girl, I suppose ?” 


** Nonsense ! 
son—do. 

Josephine reappeared through the glass- 
door. 

**Miss Hein What ’s her name ?’’ 

“ Heinhoff, madam,’’ replied Josephine. 

“Queer name! Miss Heinhoff, I want a 
governess for my little boy—not mine, either— 
an orphan, like yourself; sweet child, five 
Know of any lady who would like 
to teach him, eh ?”’ 

The color mounted to Josephine’s cheek, 
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whilst from her eyes beamed an expression of 
hesitating joy. 

**T do not wish to be a regular governess,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ but should like to teach the 
little boy.”’ 

‘Just what I thought. Shall have a hun- 
dred a year. Will that do?’’ 

**T do not care for much money,’’ Josephine 
replied. 

** Agreed, then. When will you come ?”’ 

**Whenever you please, madam.” 

Such precipitancy of arrangement was of no 
uncommon occurrence with Mrs. Somers, who, 
in all cases of a nature to call forth the good 
angel who ever stood winged at her heart’s 
portal, seldom regarded either the warnings 
of prudence or the dictates of caution. A few 
days later, Josephine arrived, after a some- 
what fatiguing journey, at Fern Grove, the 
residence of her kind-hearted patron. Mrs. 
Somers was a widow, with an only daughter. 
Pretty, lively, and amiable, May Somers af- 
fected an antipathy to sentiment, in which we 
never believed; nay, on the contrary, we have 
spied, or imagined we have done so, among 
the ramifications of her character, germs of 
fomance, needing only the sunlight—perhaps 
of love Yet was 
she betrothed—engaged to the son of a baro- 
net! 

‘*My dear child, you are weary. A glass 
of wine? Biscuits? Must take 
something before you see the boy. Strange, 
elever child ; odd, mysterious history ; brought 





to bring them into bloom. 


no, meat? 


here by a-stranger; placed in a farm-house ; 
payment after a while stopped; child neglect- 
ed; brought him to live with us; love him as 
my own.”’ 

Josephine, who was standing during this 
terse communication, had clung to a ehair for 
support. 

‘‘ Faint, I declare. There, lie on the sofa. 
Will not have the boy yet ?”’ 

**Oh yes, pray do!’’ gasped Josephine. * 

The bell was rung, and a little boy with fair 
hair brought forward. 

‘Your new governess, Charley, dear. There, 
kiss her. She’s very good,’ said Mrs. Somers. 

For a moment the child eyed the pale wo- 
man before him with suspicion—an expression 
of premeditated enmity ; but, upon venturing 
a second glimpse, came forward, and taking 
her extended hand, said: ‘‘I shall love you; 
you are not the lady I expected.’’ 

Weeks passed. If Josephine’s life was at 
times shaded, there also gleamed upon it now 
and then sweet flittings of sunshine. Yea, 
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though storm-clouds might hover about her 
heaven, would Hope spread forth her delusive 
prism into an ark, whereupon despondency 
and sorrow were wont to pass from their mist- 
caverns into transforming light; for in the 
love of the child she found sweet solace, as in 
Nature’s fairest spots he prattled by her side, 
yielding freely from his baby-heart all the 
love she sought therefrom. Nor was she with- 
out other friendship. Ere long there were at 
Fern Grove few hearts in which she had not 
made some progress. Towards that of May 
Somers her way was, indeed, well-nigh com- 
pleted. At sixteen, are not the affections ever 
ready to respond to the open sesame of each ap- 
plicant for place therein? To our thinking, 
there are few things more pleasing than youth- 
ful friendship, be it formed never so hastily— 
never so unadvisedly. Learn we not at least 
by it that the heart is yet pure, yet untainted 
by the breath of the world—by the demon 
suspicion? Josephine and May Somers were 
friends. 

** Josephine,’’ said May, as one day they sat 
together in a pretty morning-room opening 
with French casements upon the smoothest of 
lawns ; ‘‘ Josephine, will you be very angry if 
I tell you something—something very particu- 
lar, mind ?’’ 

**T think not, dear. 
the something is.’’ 

‘* But then you always look so cold and un- 
interested when one talks of love; though I 
should not preach who know so little about 
it. Well, the something is, Frederick Horseman 
is in love with yon—dreadfully in love. I de- 
clare he is as far gone as any one in the last 
stage of typhus fever !’’ 

‘Hush, May! Let me entreat you, as you 
love me, to say no more.’’ 

“There, did I not say so? Well, let the 
matterdrop. Fred Horseman must be his own 
advocate for the future.’’ 

I¢ was too true. Frederick Horseman was 
in love with Charles Temple’s wife ! 

“Look you,” continued May. ‘Though 
you have for the present no taste for love as 
concerning yourself, perhaps you would not 
object to hear my love-story—no very romantic 
one, to be sure; still, as we are such friends, I 
think you may as well have the benefit of it. 
So to begin: I dare say you have heard I am 
engaged ; but, on account of these convenient 
things called family reasons, my proposed mar- 
riage remains for the present a secret. They 
think me gay, light-hearted, little dreaming 
what a care lies at my heart. Whilst quite 
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children, this betrothal was arranged between 
our respective fathers; and, indeed, until 
within the last few months, I thought it a fine 
thing to be fiancée. Josephine, perhaps you 
do not know what it is to be bound to one 
man whilst loving another. My intended hus- 
band is travelling with the man who has un- 
consciously won my affections. Six months 
since, he became connected with the embassy 
to which Charles Temple is attached.’’ 

*O God!” exclaimed Josephine, turning 
ghastly pale. ‘‘Go on, go on; only a slight 
faintness, to which I am subject. Your story 
interests me—I am better now.” 

‘*You may imagine,’ continued May, ‘I 
have yearned to free myself from this bond ; 
but as Sir Hugh appoints Charles heir of Pine 
Wood solely on condition of his marriage with 
me—Heaven only knows wherefore—I cannot 
in honor withdraw, after so long having ac- 
knowledged his claim to my hand. Sir Hugh 
is ill; and, I believe, wishes our marriage to 
take place soon; but Charles, being out of 
health, is at present unable to return. It 
may, thank Heaven, yet be delayed. My 
lover—lover !/—seldom favors me with intelli- 
gence of his proceedings; his letters, ‘few 
and far between,’ and very unlike angels’ 
visits to me, have gradually become cold, 
heartless, and worldly—he is worldly, Joseph- 
ine—and, must I confess it? afford me less in- 
terest then a few lines in another handwriting 
which they have lately contained. But hark! 
there is some one at the hall door.”’ 

**T will go,”’ said Josephine. 

“No, no, dearest Miss Joe,’? exclaimed a 
little voice, whose little source caiae bounding 
through the casement. ‘It’s only Fred Horse- 
man ; I saw him pass the gate. I want you to 
tell me all about Mother Hubbard’s dog again, 
and what you made out about him, besides 
the poetry, you know.”’ 

* Come, then, with me,’’ urged Josephine. 

‘* No, Joe, dear, I can’t, indeed ; I like Fred 
Horseman, and want to see him. He likes 
you, too; so do stay.”’ 

By this time Mr. Horseman had entered the 
room; and after shaking hands with Miss 
Somers, turned to the governess, whose coldly 
offered and chilly hand he for a few seconds 
retained. 

“You are ill, Miss Heinhoff—very ill,’’ he 
said, in a voice of mingled tenderness and 
anxiety. 

*“*T thank you, sir. 
am quite well.” 

“*Indeed!’’ he continued. 
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you so pallid; you are overworked—have 
studied too closely. Miss Somers,’’ turning to 
May, ‘“‘ pray persuade your friend to join us 
in a walk; the air will revive you both.”’ 

‘‘You must exert your own influence, Mr. 
Horseman ; I have none with my friend; and I 
only trust you have not neglected your forensic 
meetings of late, as I promise you the occa- 
sion may call for considerable eloquence on 
your part. Dear little Joe is a resolute re- 
cluse, a wandering star with one little satellite. 
I do believe her existence would be little less 
miserable than that of famed Peter Schlemihl, 
were she deprived of her tiny shadow.”’ 

‘I am not surprised the boy should wish 
to be with her; but he can accompany us. 
Will you get your bonnet, Miss Heinhoff?’’ 

‘*No, she sha’n’t,’? exclaimed the boy. 
‘*She ’s mine, and not yours, Mr. Fred. She 
promised to show me these pictures. You 
had better go and listen to May’s singing ; 
you know you like that.”’ 

“The child is right; I have promised,’’ 
added Josephine. 

**Come, then,’”’ said May, ‘‘I want to sing 
that new song to you; leave those insepara- 


”» And she added, leading him aside: 


bles. 
‘I have something to say to you: nay, do not 
look hopeful; I have not advanced a single 
step.”’ 

The new song was not sung; and if Mr. 
Ilorseman was fond of music, the pot-pourri 
which May improvised for the occasion was 
not of a nature to speak well for his taste. 
They were speaking of Josephine, which she 
more than suspected. 

After a few minutes thus tortured out of 
time, May, who was infected with a sudden 
desire to fetch her work, flitted from the room. 
said Mr. Horseman, ‘‘I want 


** Charley,”’ 
you to dig up for me a root of primroses for 
your favorite bird’s-nest picture. Will you 
do so now ?’’ 

The recital of Mother Hubbard not having 
progressed to his satisfaction, Charley, ever 
“Mr. Fred’s’’ ready Mercury, ran off in pur- 
suit of the desired object. 

‘Miss Heinhoff,’? said Mr. Horseman, re- 
spectfully opposing her attempted exit from 
the room, ‘‘may I speak to you for a few 
minutes f’’ 

“Sir, I must go—I am wanted—very much 
occupied.’’ And she again made an effort to 
reach the door, but was gently led back again 
by Mr. Horseman to the seat she had occu- 
pied. 
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‘*One moment, I beseech you,’’ he earnestly 
said. 

‘* Sir, it is unkind—ungentlemanly thus to 
detain me,’’ 

‘*] know it; yet forgive me; you must, in- 
deed. Time after time have I sought in vain 
what this moment offers. May not a first, 
deep love in some measure excuse this trans- 
gression? Josephine Heinhoff, I have little to 
offer you beyond a true, honestloye. Will you 
accept this much of me, and a life’s energy 
shall be exerted to give you all else you de- 
serve. One hopeful look, and I will bear 
bravely any probation you may impose upon 
me.”’ 

‘* Sir, Iimplore you to cease ! 
be your wife.”’ 

‘*May, then, has guessed truly; you love 
another. Say, is this not true?’ 

‘*T believe, Mr. Horseman, it is due to you 
to know that I am bound to another,” she 
firmly answered. 

‘*Enough!”’ gasped the lover. 
have felt this; but I was blind—selfish. 
well. 
other moment Josephine was alone. 

‘*Here they are,’’ exclaimed a passionate 
little voice ; and the primroses, flung violently 


she replied. 


I can never 


**T might 
Fare- 


God bless you and help me!’”’ In an- 


through the window upon the carpet, were 
soon followed by a very red and indignant 
‘**T wish I was a man, I do. 
it exclaimed. 


physiognomy. 
I do, Joe. 
** And wherefore, darling ?’’ said the gover- 


Do you hear me ?’’ 


ness. 

** Because I’d get a gun and shoot the gar- 
dener.” 
“That is indeed, Charley. 


What can the gardener have done 19 you?” 


very wrong, 


9 


**He has done nothing,’’ answered the in- 
dignant child; ‘*but I would rather he had 
killed me than said that.’’ 

‘* Whatever he may have said, you must 
forgive him. God has very often to forgive 
you, my child.”’ 

‘* No, I won’t. 


wicked woman, and ought not to live with 


I heard him say you were a 


respectable people. O dear Joe!’’ 

Josephine fel* that the storm had broken— 
that part, at least, of her secret had been dis- 
covered; and thus it was. In the morning 
she had commenced a letter to Mrs. Clerkson, 
which, being called away, she placed hurriedly 
in her unlocked desk. A portion of it ran as 
follows :— 

‘My beloved child at present well provided 


for. I still receive no intelligence of his father. 
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Oh that he should leave me in this agonizing 
uncertainty! I hate the life of deceit I am 
leading among these good friends, yet dare 
not—”’ 

Here it was broken off, to the great satisfac- 
tion of Mrs. Somers’s maid, who had a pen- 
chant for the gardener. Is not the story 
told? 

Days passed. A gloom was cast over the 
once cheery house at Fern Grove, and the 
former kind word was exchanged for tones 
cold and constrained towards the poor gover- 
ness, who well understood the change, yet 
knew not how to extricate herself from the 
labyrinth of difficulties into which—while 
himself in the pursuit of pleasures and the 
calls of ambition—her husband had cast her, 
alone, desolate. 

The good, injudicious heart of Mrs. Somers 
refused to condemn the poor girl, and May ad- 
vised a consultation with Mrs. Harley, the 
village oracle, whose return from London was 
daily expected. And so things rested, leaving 
feverish unrest in one poor patient heart. 

Although having promised her husband to 
keep secret their marriage, could she not, now 
that a poisonous blight threatened her fair 
name, invoke the light of truth to disperse it? 
She could confess the fact of being married— 
to whom might still be withheld. How then 
account for the concealment she had used? 
No, such a course would be impossible— 
merely a change of deceit. Could we have 
been present, as Josephine thus meditated at 
the open window of her little chamber, watch- 
ing the fine old trees spreading spirit-like their 
massive arms in silent eloquence through the 
moonlight ; preaching, it might be, midnight 
sermons to that solitary listener—could we 
have been present at the close of this night- 
service, mayhap we might have heard on the 
still air one human voice, one human prayer, 
‘* Lead us not into temptation !’’ 

The cheery young morning broke over the 
land, and a cheery young face was pressed 
against one cheerless and unrefreshed. The 
sun rose to the greeting of birds, and busy 
man was about again. Again the governess 
put on the black gown, which, for economy, 
she had long worn, and joined the family at 
breakfast. 

The postman! 
for Miss Somers. 

‘“* No bad news from Servia, May! What 
can that letter be?’’ anxiously asked her 


A letter sealed with black 


mother. 
‘‘ The letter is not from Servia, mamma,” 





May answered. ‘Sir Hugh Temple is dead; 
this is from his solicitor, and, if I understand 
it rightly, Charles Temple is his heir. In case 
of his decease before our marriage, I inherit 
Pine Wood. Should his wife survive him, 
she still succeeds to the esiate.”’ 

**Poor Sir Hugh—sorry for him—excellent 
Charles Temple will soon return, 
May, kiss me, child. 
Most excellent gen- 


old man. 
and be married at once. 
Heiress of Pine Wood! 
tleman, Sir Hugh.’’ 

Josephine had left the room to conceal the 
emotion which, when alone, she sought not 
to control. 

‘*Sir Hugh dead!’’ she passionately ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and my husband, he to whom poor 
May believes herself betrothed, perhaps about 
to return! What must follow? O Heaven, 
that I had never known you, Charles Tem- 
ple!’”? And she gave way to such weeping as, 
to the mind overpowered by emotions often 
threatening its temporary annihilation, nature 
is wont, in the absence of reason, to bring as a 
restorative to its powers. Nor was her bounty 
vainly bestowed upon Josephine, who, after 
rising from the bed, across which she had cast 
herself, and bathing her heated forehead, felt 
prepared for the exercise of such immediate 
resolution as time and circumstances demand- 
ed. Hardly, however, had she organized her 
ideas, when a knock at her door arrested their 
current. 

The applicant was Mrs. Harley, a bland- 
looking, weak-voiced gentlewoman of forty. 
**Good morning, Miss,’’ she said, after an at- 
tempted apology for her intrusion. ‘‘I have 
a very painful duty to discharge—truly pain- 
ful; but, as Mrs. Somers’s representative, I do 
despite to my own feelings—truly great de- 
spite—in the performance of it. Need I add 
how it is my earnest wish to believe you 
among those hapless repentant ones—’’ 

‘Pray, madam, come to the point,’’ inter- 
rupted Josephine. ‘‘I think I understand 
you bring a message from Mrs. Somers.”’ 

Thus cut short in her oration, and hope- 
lessly losing its thread, the village oracle had 
no resource but to comply. 

**To come, then, to that point—truly pain- 
ful point,’’ she continued. ‘I have, in Mrs. 
Somers’s name, to request you will, as soon 
as convenient, quit this virtuous family ; and 
let me exhort you, dear and erring friend—’’ 

‘‘T thank you, madam; I do not need your 
kind advice. Allow me to wish you good- 
morning.’’ And the governess held open the 
door, whilst Mrs. Harley, who could not well 
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misunderstand the hint, quitted the room 
with a groan of dissatisfaction. 

For a few moments Josephine stood trans- 
fixed. A sudden thought, however, aroused 
her, and going to her desk, she sought the 
letter which that morning she had commenced 
to Mrs. Clerkson; but no letter was there; an- 
other must be written. An hour might have 
elapsed; and while still bending over, but 
adding nought to the letter, she was startled 
from her reverie by the sudden entrance of 
her little pupil. 

‘Oh, Joe, they are talking in such an odd 
way in the drawing-room. Mr. Alfred Percy 
has come from abroad, and made them all so 
surprised. What is going to be the matter?”’ 

“They are talking of me; I am going to 
leave you,’’ she replied; for she had not 
heeded the particulars of Charley’s announce- 
ment. Indeed, Alfred Perey’s name had well- 
nigh faded from her memory. 

‘Then I ’ll go with you, I will !’’ 

‘I may not take you, darling ;’’ and she 
lifted the child upon her knee. ‘ You will 
not forget me, though, Charley ?’’ 

**T could never forget you, Joe. I never 
have forgotten you—not even before I knew 
you ; for God drew your likeness in me long 
ago. He will not let you go without poor lit- 
tle Charley.”’ 

‘Hush, Charley; you will make me very 
unhappy. You cannot go with me, indeed.’’ 

‘Then when you are gone, and I awake up 
early in the morning and find you are not in 
the room with me, I will get up; go all alone 
to the old church; kneel down under that 
pretty window where the angels are, and ask 
God to make me one, so that I may fly after 
you, and be with you forever and ever.” 

**O God! Ican bear this no longer,’’ cried 
Josephine.. ‘‘My child, my lamb, I will never, 
never leave you. I am your own, own 
mother !”’ 

“You my mother, Joe? Ah, yes, to be sure. 
I always knew you were my own; but did not 
quite understand about having you for a 
mother. Yes, mother is more loving than 
Joe.”” And the child, with no expression of 
surprise, laid his beautiful head on Joseph- 
ine’s bosom. 

“Come down, darling,’’ she said; ‘‘I will 
confess all for your sake, and you will pray 
God to forgive me: will you not ?”’ 

“Is God angry with you, Joe—mother ?’’ 

‘*] fear—I hope not very, darling. Come, 
we must make haste.’’ In another minute the 
mother and child were in the drawing-room. 


‘ 
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*“*T- have come, Mrs. Somers,’’ began Jo- 
sephine, with as much calmness as her agi- 
tated state would admit of; ‘‘I have come to 
tell you that I am married—that this is my 
child—and that—’”’ 

“Mrs. Temple,’’ a stranger addresses her, 
“T trust I have saved you the pain an expla- 
nation of your circumstances might occasion 
you; yet am I the bearer of sad news. Mrs. 
Somers has probably informed you that, for 
some months past, I have been Mr. Temple’s 
companion—”’ 

‘“*Mr. Alfred Percy, Miss Hein—Mrs. Tem- 
ple—forgot an introduction,” interrupted Mrs. 
Somers. 

‘*T found your husband ill and alone,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ and never left him until I did so 
in his last resting-place.’’ 

‘*He is dead, then, my poor hnsband !”’ ex- 
claimed Josephine. ‘‘I should have been told 
of his illness ; duty would have called me to 
his side !”’ 

**On his death-bed alone he confessed to me 
his marriage. Upon receipt, a week since, of 
the news of Sir Hugh’s death, he started for 
England ; but the excitement and fatigue of 
the journey proved too great for his exhausted 
powers. At Lucerne, on Friday last, I closed 
his eyes. This note, intrusted to my care, he 
wrote at the last hour.”’ 

Josephine opened the letter, and read as 
follows :— 


‘* MY HONORED AND NEGLECTED WirFE— 

‘*What excuse can I offer for my disgrace- 
ful, cruel conduct towards you? None. I 
dare ndt even ask forgiveness for the past. I 
loved you, Josephine, when we were first mar- 
ried—knew you loved me not; and in time, 
despite your goodness, wearied of the dull 
monotony of my life, forsook my home, and 
left the country, with the full intention, how- 
ever, on Sir Hugh’s death, of returning to an- 
nounce you as my wife. My remittances to 
you and our boy were regular up to the time 
I discovered, through Mrs. Somers’s letters, 
that you were both resident at Fern Grove. 
God grant you have received them; but I am 
filled with a harrowing dread (from your hav- 
ing gone out as governess) as to the safety of 
the source through which I transmitted them. 
But compensation is athand. The end draws 
near. I must be brief. God be pitiful to me! 
Do not utterly condemn your dying husband. 

Cuaries TEMPLE.’’ 


Josephine handed the letter to Mrs. Somers. 
‘Dear, good creature, after all—always be- 
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lieved it—happy release for you both, my 
dears!’’ The old lady sobbed as if she were 
anything but happy. 

May, who before Josephine’s appearance in 
the room had learned the fact of Charles Tem- 
ple’s death, and all that related to Josephine, 
after quickly perusing the letter, which her 
mother had passed to her, went up to her 
friend, and taking her hand, said— 

‘*Can you forgive us all, Josephine? 
have acted cruelly towards you !”’ 
against me, May. 
I do heart- 


— PARAL 


We 
‘* Circumstances were 
You had reason to be suspicious. 
ily forgive you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. 
friend !’’ 

‘*Terrible mistake—ought to have asked 
you about it. But how came you to neglect 
your boy for three years? Not very mother- 
ly!” 

‘*T assured myself of his well-doing, Mrs. 
Somers, but was unable to see him,’’ replied 
Josephine. 

** You have not told us,’’ said May, ‘‘ how 
you came to part with him, Josephine—to 
send him to the farm-house.”’ 

**My husband, when the boy was two years 
old, fancied him delicate, and sent him there 
for change. Soon after, I was alone, and with- 
out the means of visiting him, until your 
kind mother brought me hither.” 

‘* Fortunate circumstance—poor thing ! poor 
thing!’’ And the kind old lady, as long as 
her breath permitted, bestowed alternate em- 


God bless you, dearest 





braces upon her two protégés. 

Days passed as hours, weeks as days, in 
busy preparation at Pine Wood for the recep- 
tion of its heiress. In the mean time, an old 
friend had returned to Fern Grove. 

‘‘Spend the evening at Pine Wood, Mr. 
Horseman ?”’ observed Mrs. Somers, one fine 
afternoon after that gentleman’s arrival from 
‘Josephine delighted to see you 
Join our party, eh?”’ 


America. 

with us, I’m sure. 
‘*T fear, dear madam, I might not be a wel- 

come member of the circle this evening.”’ 

‘“‘T will undertake to the contrary,” said 
May. ‘‘ Joe has asked kindly more than once 
for you of late. 

Frederick Horseman spent that evening at 
Pine Wood, and another evening — several 
other evenings—in short, ended by spending 
all his evenings at Pine Wood ! 


** Which shall the wedding-dress be, May ?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Frederick Horseman, one day, 
of her old friend, May Somers. ‘‘ You know 
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it is to be my gift. I prefer Honiton to moire 
antique. What say you?’’ 

‘* Honiton, then, let it be; that is tosay, if 
Alfred Percy approves.”’ 

‘‘Those women are talking of lace; let us 
go, Papa-Fred,’’ said a small member of the 
circle. ‘‘Sheis yours, now, you know, as 
well as mine: is she not? So you need not 
want to be always with her, as you did when 
she was only the Governess !’’ 





HOW TO FALL ASLEEP. 


Tue great point to be gained in order to 
secure sleep is escape from thought—espe- 
cially from that clinging, tenacious, imperious 
thought which, in most cases of wakefulness, 
has possession of the mind. I always effect 
this by the following simple process: I turn 
my eyeballs as far to the right or left, or up- 
ward, or downward, as I can without pain, 
and then commence rolling them slowly, with 
that divergence from a direct line of vision 
around in their sockets, and continue doing 
this until—I fall asleep; which occurs gene- 
rally within three minutes and always within 
five at most, The immediate effect of this 
procedure differs from that of any other which 
I ever heard, to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts thought into a new channel, but actu- 
ally suspends it. 

Since I became aware of this, I have en- 
deavored innumerable times, while thus roll- 
ing my eyes, to think upon a particular sub- 
ject, and even upon that which before kept 
me awake, but I could not. As long as they 
were moving around, my mind was a blank. 
If any one doubts this, let him try the experi- 
ment for himself. I wish he would; let him 
pause just here and make it. I venture to 
assure him that if he makes it in good faith, 
in the manner described, the promise of ‘‘a 
penny for his thoughts,” or for each of them, 
while the operation is in progress, will add 
very little to his wealth. Such being its 
effect, we cannot wonder that it should bring 
sleep to a nervous and wakeful man at night. 
The philosophy of the matter is very simple. 
A suspension of thought is to the mind what 
a suspension of travel or labor is to a weary 
body. It enjoys the luxury of rest; the strain 
upon its faculties removed, it falls asleep as 
naturally as the farmer in his chair after toil- 
ing all day in his fields.—Dr. Binn’s Anatomy 
of Sleep. 
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GIFT-MAKING,. 


BY ALI 


“Tt is by no means a misfortune to be born in that sta- 
tion of life where we cannot eat our cake, and have it too.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper had made a grand discovery. 
Somebody finds it out every day for them- 
imagines it to be a perfectly 
wriginal theory. It is this, that we enjoy 
doubly what we that the 
pleasure the rich find in the gratification of 
every fancy is made up to those in moderate 


selves, and 


strive for, and 


attainment of some 
single, long-desired ** Don’t 
think so, too, Murray ?’’ she said, when she 


had stated her proposition as clearly as the 


circumstances by the 


object. you 


jar of the train and the hiss of the locomotive 
would allow. She was going to town for the 
first time since her little daughter’s birth; 
and it was quite an event to her—going on a 
very pleasant errand, too—the fitting of the 
silk she had shown Mrs. Henderson; and, 
though every woman exclaims against the 
annoyance of being fitted, every soul of them 





enjoys the near prospect of wearing a new 
and becoming dress. Besides which, she was 
to choose her birthday present from her hus- 
band, according to his promise on the day of 
their dinner-party. After much grave delibe- 
ration, it was to be something for the house. 
She had decided on a set of candelabras. She 
found, after being accustomed to gas and a 
chandelier, that it was almost impossible to 
light their parlor for anything like an evening 
gathering with a solar lamp. 

“If there ’s anything more than another 
which makes a stiff evening, it ’s an ill-lighted 


When I came down that night, I no- 
? 


room. 
ticed at once how forlorn it was.’ 

‘*T thought it very cheerful, for my part,’’ 
said her husband. 

‘Oh, I had candles set on the piano at 
once! but we had nothing but the chamber 
candlesticks to put them in; and that would 
never do with strangers.’’ 

‘* Anything you fancy. It’s nothing to me. 
I only want something useful, of course, that 
will last; and things of that description are 
always economical, you know.” 

‘But how came you to be able to afford to 
give them to me?’’ 
VOL. LY.—36 


E 
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wn 


B. NEAL. 
‘“‘That’s my affair. Have you any idea 
what they cost ?”’ 

** Not exactly.”’ 

** Going to get those dingle-dangles ?”’ 

Oh been out of 
fashion these ages. 
of those, for that matter. 
pair set away in her store-closet, no use to 


dear, no! They’ve 
I could have had a set 
Aunt Agnes has a. 


any one; but they are so antediluvian. | 
Gilt 


always seems tawdry to me; besides, it wears 


want a pair of pretty bronze figures. 
off ; so bronze is really much cheaper.” 

‘*T thought bronze ornaments were the most 
expensive of any. I don’t believe they will 
come within my limits.’ 

‘Oh, not real bronze, you know! 
body has imitations that not one in twenty 


Every- 


knows. Mrs. Phillips has, and Mrs. Graves.’’ 
‘*None of your imitations, Matty. I don’t 
go in for shams in anything.”’ 
‘‘ But this is quite another thing. Every- 


body has them. No one expects the real 


thing.”’ 

‘‘ Beautiful consistency! I always did ad- 
mire it. Didn’t I hear somebody defending 
mock digmonds with that very argument, and 
you say that your own self-respect wouldn’t 
allow it? Self-respect less stringent in bronze 
than diamonds!’’ And he teazingly drew out 
his pocket diary, as if to make a memorandum 
of it, but, in reality, to set down his wife’s 
fare to the city. 

‘* You have a desperate memory, Murray.’’ 

** And 
shams! Come, now 

‘*But you just said you couldn’t afford the 


a very convenient one. Ni 


99? 


you 


real; you know you did.”’ 

‘*T suppose I ought to say, then, go without 
till we can. But I don’t intend to. You've 
made yourself sick trying to save forme; and 
I’ve denied myself everything, this year; and 
it’s a great pity if I can’t indulge such a good 


little woman once ina while. So she should 


have her candelabras ; there !”’ 
‘Don’t be nonsensical, Murray. But 
hav’n’t we done wonders, this year? Ow 


expenses have been fully a hundred less than 
last, and with the moving and two children, 
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too. I think we deserve a great deal of 
credit.”’ 

**We must do a great deal better, though, 
next year. What’s a hundred dollars?” 

‘*Nothing to spend, that is true, but a 
great deal when it was spared from twenty 
things that had always been held as absolute 
necessities.’’ Mrs. Cooper experienced that 
cheerful glow of satisfaction which arises from 
the consciousness of moral exertion success- 
fully put forth, and felt equal to writing an 
appendix to Miss Beecher’s ** Domestic Econo- 
Indulging in this mental self-glorifica- 
to the silence always 


my.’’ 
tion, 
imposed on the female part of the community 
from the moment the newsboy makes his 
‘appearance in the with the 
papers, and was handed at Chambers 
Street, with the settled opinion that very few 


she submitted 


cars morning 


out 


women were more entirely devoted to their 
husbands’ interests than herself. 

‘We will take the candelabras first,’’ said 
Mr. Cooper, as they walked up Chambers 
the store by half 
I believe 


‘*for I must be at 

past ten. Where shall you go? 

there ’s an establishment near the Park.’’ 
‘*Hadn’t we better go to Haughawout’s, 


street ; 


where we had our china and things ?’’ 

Here, this place 
is as good as any other, I suppose. Yes; 
Now, don’t be all day 


‘That ’s so far up town. 


there are candelabras. 
choosing, but suit yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper had been perfectly innocent in 
her decision—innocent of extravagant 
intentions, that is. She thought a pair of 
low, plain candelabras, in imitation bronze, 
could be had for about twelve dollars, and 
asked to have some shown her; but there 
none at that some below it, 
dwarfed and others 
ranging higher, but with a mixture of gilt, or 


any 


were price ; 


inelegant in shape; 
painted porcelain, which did not please her at 
she said, 


all. ‘*There, something like those,”’ 


figures on marble 
They came 
very near to her ideal—simple, chaste, and 


pointing to a pair of single 
pedestals, upholding a branch. 
elegant. 

‘* Those are the real thing,’’ said the shop- 
man. ‘ You can’t find anything like those in 
imitation.”’ 

‘* That ’s what we want,’’ said Mr. Cooper, 
speaking forthe first time. ** Let us see some 
more.’’ 

“Oh!” 


showed an increase of animation, as if it were 


And the man’s manner instantly 


considerably better worth his while to attend 


to them. ‘‘Much cheaper in the end, sir. 
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These twist and droop with a very little wear. 
Those are always the same, firm as iron, you 
see—heavier. Just try to lift it, ma’am.’’ 
**T should think they would break more 
easily, then,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, studying the 
figures, and admiring them more every mo- 


ment. 
‘* Copies from celebrated antiques. There, 
sir! observe the poise of that figure. Break, 


Oh, it’s possible! but bronze itself 
The imitation is quite 


ma’am ? 
can easily be mended. 
useless, after a hard knock; that’s the great 
advantage.”’ 

‘*What’s the price?’? said Mr. Cooper, 
shortly. 

The man spoke low. Mrs. Cooper, at a 
little distance, understood him to say twenty- 
five dollars. They were quite out of he 
reach; but she liked them more than ever. 
Even her unpractised eye could see their 
purity and grace beside the best of the imita- 
tions. 

Mr. Cooper took out his watch. 
precious to Mrs. Cooper as well as himyelf. 
She could not leave her baby longer than the 
**Have you any others, 


Time was 


mid-day train. 
little less, something this style ?’’ 

No. Unfortunately, that was the onlv pair 
they had then at a medium price. All the 
rest were larger, and still more expensive. 
This pair was unusually low; but they hal 
marked everything down; it was so near the 
holiday season; and they wanted to make 
way for a new lot of goods they were just get- 
ting through the custom-house. 

‘“*No, sir. Those are a tremendous bar- 
gain. They could not be imported for that 
price.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper knew enough of such wares 
to be sure that this was true. Twenty-five 
dollars was little enough for anything so 
handsome. ‘They are certainly very low, 
Murray. I wish we could afford it,’’ she said, 
in a rapid aside ; while the clerk, accustome:l 
to such little colloquies between customers, 
politely turned a deaf ear to the whisper, and 
appeared to be about replacing the coveted 
articles on the upper shelf from which he had 
produced them. ‘‘They suit me so exactl) 
everything else will seem so shabby. I’m 
almost sorry we looked at them.”’ 

‘Do they suit you? are you sure?’’ sai 
Mr. Cooper, hastily. ‘‘ You are giving you: 
self very little time for the dress-maker. The 
cars leave exactly at half past twelve, reco! 
Are they just what you wanted ?” 
There isn’t a single paiz 


l 


lect. 
‘**Oh, handsome! 
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here I would have but those; and, of 
course—”’ 

But her criticism was cut short by Mr. 
Cooper’s abrupt call to the shopman: ‘‘ You 
may pack those. Have them at the depot in 
time for the four o’clock train.”’ 

‘But, Murray!’’ His wife looked aghast 
at the order; but it was too late for expostu- 
lation. The shopman was busy writing down 
the address; and she could not expostulate 
It was so very extravagant; but 
they were so very handsome. They ought 
not to afford it; but it was just Murray’s old 
self when they He never 
could bear to deny her anything she had set 
Perhaps they would be the 


before him. 


were first married. 


her heart on. 
cheapest in the end, as the man said; and 
she would not allow him to make her any 
ae 


New-Year’s gift. 


sorry,’’? she began, the moment they set foot 


Christmas or 


on the pavement again. 

**Sorry for what? Didn’t you say you 
liked them ¢’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed ; 
do that—”’ 

**Oh, don’t let ’s talk any more about it! 
I know all you intend to preach; and I’ve 
hearer for so long, I had to 


but you know as well as I 


been a devout 
break out to be sure of my own identity. I 
set out to make you a present for the first 
time ina year; and I wanted you to be suited ; 
if you are, it’s all right. Iwouldn’t give any 
of those other things house room.’’ 

They separated at the corner; and Mrs. 
Cooper went her way, half pleased, half sorry, 
but thinking, after all, that it was not such a 
very enormous ‘‘lapsus’’ into past offences, 
ve been, and committed solely 


, 
as it might h: 


to give her pleasnre ; 
as much on selfish gratifi- 


while some men would 
have wasted twice 
cation. had 
morning—a plan to surprise Murray with a 
Christmas gift, Yes, 
indeed, she must be more prudent than ever, 
something that he had once ex- 


She her own little secret, that 


simple and inexpensive. 


now—but 
pressed a wish for. 

Long ago, in the days of their courtship, 
they had read an Italian story together, of 
some husband lost in ashipwreck, and washed 
ashore clinging to driftwood, with a band of 
hair, braided and clasped with gold, about the 
His wife’s hair it proved to be 
the clasp; and it had 
arm since the day she fastened 


rigid 
when 


arm. 
identified by 
never left his 
it there. It was decidedly sentimental; but 
Mr. Cooper had an unsuspected vein of ro- 
mance hidden under his careless manner; and 


ri 
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he liked the fancy very much, and had spoken 
of it several times since. ‘‘Only I should 
want you to braid it yourself,’’ he said, in 
one of these lover-like outbreaks. ‘It would 
destroy all the poetry to have it go through 
the gum and bobbins of those hair-workers.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper was rather touched by this 
manifestation, and secretly resolved to get up 
a bracelet, according to desire, and manage to 
place it on his arm Christmas morning. She 
had the 
ample tress of her wavy black hair; and a 


braid with her, having shorn an 
clasp would cost but little, as inexpensive as 
her most rigid resolutions required. 

The principal of the large Broadway estab- 
lishment which she turned to happened to 
her himself. He required a little 
The bracelet would be so very 
No; 


she was positive ; and, to convince him, she 


wait on 
explanation. 
large; she must have mistaken the size. 


produced the tape-measure she had cleverly 
contrived to slip around Murray’s arm with- 
out his detecting her. ‘‘It was to be worn 
very high up, quite out of sight,’’ she ex- 
plained—‘*‘ a gentleman’s arm.’’ She felt her 
face flush. 

** Ah, I understand !—a gage d’amour,’’ said 
the jeweller, with a smile she did not like. 
‘* Madame wishes a very handsome clasp, with 
an inscription.’’ 

‘* A single word and initials; that is all.’’ 

‘What kind of braid?’’ And he produced 
several specimens of fanciful hair-work from a 
drawer close by. 

** Ah, this! exactly as it is. 
be very Sure it is not touched.’’ 


I wish you to 


‘*It will wear very easily in this style’— 
and the jeweller turned the braid over and 
over—‘‘fray and fret out. Perhaps madam 
has plenty to replace it.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper had not thought of this contin- 
gency. No, indeed; she could not make up 
her mind to spare any more with the present 
She knew the 


style of broad braids. man 


was right, too. Even the closely woven brace- 
let she wore showed symptoms of the fraying 
he spoke of. ‘‘Is there no way to prevent 
it ?’’ she said, glancing at the large clock over 
the show-case, which ticked warningly! Her 
morning was already half gone. 

The obliging jeweller suggested several ex- 
pedients, if she was entirely determined not 
to have a fancy braid. She had seen rings 
with the hair set in the centre of a gold band, 
perhaps? 

That would be too heavy and inflexible, 


she thought. 
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How would some little links, lightly chased, 
which would make it more ornamental, do? 
‘*He had an dark 
studied the tress awhile, with his forefinger 
aid meditatively on the side of a fine, promi- 
‘Perhaps he should not 
Sup- 


idea.’’ And the eyes 


nent Roman nose. 
able to make it very clear to her. 
pose she left it to his taste and judgment ?”’ 
It was all she could do, for her time was 
and she could not stop for a 


ilmost up; 


engthy explanation. She gave particular 
nstructions as to the time it must be done, 
initials, and turned to leave the 
But what would the expense of this 


? She ought to ask; 


the etc., 
‘onnter. 
novel arrangement be 
but she hesitated, and went towards the door. 
Perhaps he would think her very fussy and 
particular. She wished one of the clerks had 
vaited on her. She would not have minded 


them so much. But she summoned courage 


to turn back and make the inquiry, faltering 
1 little, possibly, as she saw the expression 
of those penetrating eyes, which seemed to 
motives through and 


read her economical 


through, though she had endeavored to put 


on a careless manner, as if it were not of the 
least consequence. 

‘* Really, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine before the work is done. We have 


As 


reasonable as possible; madam may depend 


never manufactured anything of the kind. 


upon that.’’ 

A dismal foreboding flitted across Mrs. Coo- 
per’s mind. ‘* Perhaps you had better leave 
yut the chasing,’’ she said, with a creat effort. 

** Oh, it! but it would 
juite destroy the effect we should desire to 


if madam wished 
produce. Certainly.” 

Mrs. Cooper, 
he detected the faintest perceptible sneer in 
** Just 


she said, quickly, ‘ 


over sensitive, imagined that 


tone and manner. as you please, 


. it 


then,’’ so does not 


nake it too expensive.”’ 

* Oh, depend 
(nd, wishing left 
vith an undefined apprehension of loss or 


It 


kept her engagement at the dress-maker’s. 


that !”’ 
the store 


no, she could on 


she could, she 
she 

It 
ollowed her home, where she arrived weary 


lisappointment. went with her as 


ind jaded with the effort she had made to 
keep up to the time of the train. Even in its 
bare November aspect, the quiet of the village 
was a relief after the hurry and jostle of the 
tity. All the gay elasticity with which she 
left home that morning had vanished. ‘I 
lon’t care if it ’s the last time I shall see New 
York this winter,’’ she said to herself, as the 
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garden-gate swung to behind her. She felt as 
if her holiday had been filled with vanity and 
vexation of spirit. It was the best thing that 
could have happened to restore the tone of 
her mind, the sight that greeted her as she 
went up stairs, and opened the nursery-door 
softly, lest she should disturb either of the 
children ina nap. Johnny was still tucked 
under his crib blanket, tired with his long 
morning’s play; but the baby was up, and as 
quiet as a kitten, looking up, with round, 
astonished eyes, into the face of her new 


nurse, as if she had the sense to comprehend 
and be astonished at the fact that Lizzie Grant 
was, of her own free will, actually holding a 
baby. ‘‘ Horrid little wretch! There! take 
it !’? she called out, her face flushing at the 
discovery. ‘Of I could not let it 
scream itself into convulsions while Katy 
went to the kitchen for some milk and water, 
to make up for the detention of its unnatural 
mother. Pretty story for Mrs. Henderson to 
hear, so soon after her departure, too, that I 
came out to console you, and found you 
dancing off to the city after Murray, and leav- 
ing the baby to its fate !’’ 

“If you only knew how interesting you 
looked ! How did 


you come? How long have you been here ?’’ 
‘Take this monkey first. 


course, 


Oh, if Murray was here! 


There! 
I never touched a 


she’s 
going to cry, of course. 
child in my life that didn’t scream immedi- 
ately. Go to your mother, you ungrateful 
little thing !’’ 

‘*But when did you come?” asked Mrs. 
Cooper, as Katy appeared to the rescue, while 
she laid aside her things. 

‘*Since you left, of course. As a special 
act of charity, to find you comforting your- 
self otherwheres ; next time I shall keep my 
condolence to myself.’’ And, though greatly 
wondering what was the real motive for this 
unpremeditated but most acceptable visit, 
Mrs. Cooper failed to discover it in the chat 
which ensued. Lizzie persisted that she had 
come to comfort her after Mrs. Henderson’s 
departure, and listened with great friendliness 
to Mrs. Cooper’s eulogium, considering how 
little she fancied good people, and that the 
son of this ‘‘ best of women’’ was her especial 
aversion. She managed to inform herself of 
the whole domestic history of the family, how- 
ever, of Mrs. Henderson’s widowhood, her 
struggles to bring up her children, the names 
and ages of the girls, and the story of Ste- 
phen’s self-denial for their sakes. Mrs. Coo- 


per talked away on this favorite theme very 
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willingly, with a few leading questions, and 
thought Lizzie extremely amiable to listen. 

The afternoon passed rapidly; and Mrs. 
Cooper, rested and diverted from her morn- 
ing’s adventures, was quite herself again by 
the time her husband came. 

‘So Matty imported you for the purpose of 
admiring her birthday present, did she ?’’ was 
Mr. Cooper’s salutation. ‘‘ Did you run over 
each other at Stewart’s or Thompson’s? Here 
they are, Matty. The individual positively 
kept his word for once in his life. I hope 
they are all right. There! that will do, my 
man. Put it down in the hall.” 

‘* What a large box!’’ said Mrs. Cooper, 
walking around it, a little uneasily. 

‘*Presents. Oh, I’m always ready to in- 
spect and admire! Let’s unpack. Where’s 
a hammer or something, Tiny. ‘ Collameres |’ 
Oh, a French china tea-set !’’ 

“T might had one for the same 
money,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, a little regretfully. 
Still, there was zest in the unpacking, which 


have 


all three assisted in, making a great litter of 
tissue-paper and straw for Tiny to clear away 
at her leisure. Mrs. Cooper dusted, and her 
husband set up the very handsome addition 
to their little parlor. 

‘* You extravagant people!’’ said Miss Grant, 
dispatching Tiny for the candle-box to see 
how they would light up. ‘‘ But bronzes are 
not quite so costly as they were. I chose a 
set for Jane Lawton, when she went to house- 
keeping, you see, and happen to know.’’ 

‘*Oh, these were a tremendous bargain !’’— 
Mrs. Cooper was very willing to believe it, as 
she looked around the room, and thought how 
much more she could have done with the 
same amount to add to its decoration and 
comfort—‘‘ only twenty-five dollars.”’ 

** You couldn’t get them for that, I know,’’ 
said Mrs. Grant, essaying vainly to lift one. 

‘* But we did.’? And Mrs. Cooper appealed 
to her husband, who had gone for the candles 
himself, delighted at this confirmation to the 
shopman’s assertions. ‘‘ Lizzie won’t believe 
that we only paid twenty-five dollars for 
them.’’ 

‘** Forty-five !’? said Mr. Cooper, with em- 
phasis. 

‘* No, he’s only teazing you. It 
was twenty, not forty. That’s bad enough. 
We have not quite lost our senses.’’ 

‘*But it was forty-five,’ said Mr. Cooper, 
seriously. ‘‘I thought you understood it. 
There ’s the bill, any way; and that’s what I 
paid him.’ 


Lizzie ; 


, 


36 


een 
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A faint, sick feeling made Mrs. Cooper sit 
down in the nearest chair, as she came to 
understand that her incautious admiration 
had really cost them so much. 

The room was a blaze of light, a moment 
after; and Lizzie was calling her to admire 
the effect. 
reply, or wait until her friend had gone up 
stairs to renew her toilet for dinner, to say: 
Oh, I never 
shall want to see them or hear of them again!’’ 

Mr. Cooper had meditated the gift so long, 
and had even involved his own conscience to 


She could scarcely force a smile in 


‘Oh, Murray, how could you! 


gratify his wife entirely, that he felt aggrieved, 
naturally enough, at this reception of it. 
When Miss Grant came down again, she ral- 
lied them both on their long faces, and se- 
cretly wondered whether it was flour or soap 
out this time—coal, possibly, by their extreme 
gravity and mutual politeness. 

If the purpose of a gift is to make both par- 
ties happier, neither the one received nor 
premeditated had its due effect on Mrs. Coo- 
per. She avoided the parlor as much as pos- 
sible, for she was continually computing what 
might have been done for it by the forty-five 
dollars stiffly transfixed on the corners of the 
mantelpiece ; and, as she had said to Murray, 
no one thought of looking for the real thing, 
so they should never have the credit of pos- 
session. 

‘* Better hunt up the shop ticket, with the 
price in full, and hang on one of the branches, ’”’ 
said Murray, tired of the bewailing that would 
break forth, now and then, to him. 
amiable man, under the circumstances, would 
have retorted with the threat of this being the 
last time he should ever try to gratify her, or 
that she had no one to blame but herself. 

Then there was the uncertainty about the 
bracelet—whether it would be done in time— 
whether Lizzie Grant, to whom the commission 
had been intrusted, would remember to call 
for it—and, above all, what would be the 
amount of the bill. Five dollars was the ut- 
most limit she had first intended ; but gradu- 
ally she tried to accustom her mind to the 
idea of ten, though it might involve her in 
some difficulty, and perhaps an appeal to 
Murray’s purse, very annoying, considering 


A less 


the circumstances. 

Christmas week came, and no package from 
Miss Grant. She did not like to write to her, 
for fear Murray might chance to receive and 
open the reply, so spoiling the surprise ; and 
a message, if ever so carefully worded, might 
lead to the same result. Going in herself was 
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out of the question, in a week so busy to all 
housekeepers, and with no ostensible excuse. 
But her suspense was ended at last. 

‘*There’s a package somebody left at the 
office for you,’’ said Murray, one evening. 
There were only three days to Christmas ; 
and Mrs. Cooper had been resolving to go fn 
at all hazards, if she did not hear that night. 
‘It’s Lizzie Grant’s direction—a Christmas 
box for you or the children, I suppose; so I 
thought I would give you the pleasure of 
ypening it.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper caught at the neat little parcel. 


It was evidently the bracelet; and a note was 


slipped into the cord which secured the 
wrapper. 
‘Read it first,”’ suggested Mr. Cooper. 


‘*That will tell the whole story.”’ 
It did! 


‘*My pear Marty: I despair of getting this 
to you by any one but Murray. 
Mrs. Phillips, had left before I received it. So 


we must trust to fortune and the Evening Post 


Your friend, 


is to the chance of a premature disclosure. I 
send the bill, which I paid at once, as I sup- 
pose you wished me to. 

‘*My devoted love to the nursery depart- 
Lizziz.’’ 


ment. In haste, 


The bill, 


lesperately, quite oblivious, in her agitation, 


indeed. Mrs. Cooper opened it 


of her husband’s movements. Unsuspicious 
that he was, in any degree, verging on forbid- 
den ground, Mr. Cooper occupied himself in 
unloosing the parcel on the other side of the 
lamp. 

Mrs. Cooper gave a little sigh of relief as 
total—three and 
She might have spared 


she saw the sum dollars 
seventy-five cents. 
herself all that worry for such a pitiful sum, 
But no! 


as she looked again, to be sure it was all right. 


far less than she expected at first. 


The figures danced before her eyes, while the 
blood rushed to her face with fright and mor- 
tification. ‘‘ $37 75’’ were the correct figures. 


There was no gainsaying it; and the only 
hope now was that the book-keeper of Tait & 
Co. might have made an error. But this dis- 
mal train of reflections, rapid as they were, 
had a sudden interruption. 

‘Hallo, Matty! what’s this? a dog-col- 
lar ?”’ 

A dog-collar, indeed! 
Mr. Cooper had just freed from its bedding of 
pink and white cotton, and now held up with 
wondering scrutiny, was, in size and shape, to 
be compared to no other known invention. 


The’ article which 
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Massive and richly wrought, nearly an inch in 
width, and at least nine in circumference, it 
seemed to her first amazed, disappointed, in- 
credulous gaze. ‘‘It must bea mistake. Oh, 
I’m so glad! Yes, I guess it is a collar fora 
pet greyhound, or something of that sort ; and 
they ’ve sent it to me by accident. Let me 
see.’’ And she reached out her hand with a 
little nervous laugh of relief. 

**Wait a minute. Here are the owners’ 
initials, then: ‘Mrs. 8S. C. to Mr. C.’ Why, 
what an odd coincidence! And here’s this 
dark I thought was enamel. Why it’s 
hair, a braid of hair! Did you ever see any- 
’ 


line 


thing so mysterious ?’ 

Mrs. Cooper had it in her own hands at last. 
There was a mistake, true enough, plenty of 
mistakes, but not the one she had comforted 
herself with. The tape measure she had left 
had been used in its full length, not to the 
knot expressly pointed out to Mr. Tait. The 
bracelet was a heavy hoop of gold, something 
like the fashion for ladies’ 
wear, only twice the width, the outer surface 


those so much 
relieved by a wreath of delicately wrought 
leaves, under which the braid was to be dis- 
covered, having precisely the effect of black 
enamel. The design was well enough in its 
way, the workmanship exquisite, but the 
misconception of her purpose and her order 
absolute. It would have encircled the brawny 
arm of “ the village blacksmith ; 


? 


and, as for 
all sentimental associations, the ‘‘ dog-collar’’ 
had nipped them in the bud. 

Mrs. Cooper began to explain, but thought 
of the bill, and her great worry and disap- 
pointment after all. She could not go on. 
Her husband laughed till the tears stood in 
his eyes, when he at last began to have some 
glimmering of the truth, and then checked 
his mirth, and tried to console her, finding 
how really distressed she was. ‘‘Can’t you 
wind it round with something, so that I could 
wear it after all, Matty, or pad it??? And 
then he slipped it up over his coat-sleeve, 
quite to the elbow. No; that would not do. 
** Perhaps the man can take a reef in it some- 
how. there, ‘the will for the 
deed,’ you know, little one.’’ 

But, as in many another case, this was no 
consolation whatever; and Mrs. Cooper went 
to bed with a fast increasing nervous head- 
? on the table 


Never mind; 


ache, leaving the ‘‘ dog-collar’ 
with her untasted dinner. She passed a rest- 
less, miserable night, full of expedients to 
clear herself of the obligation to Miss Grant, 
without applying to her husband, all equally 
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She slept heavily 
she awoke, 


useless and visionary. 
when 
leaving a note on 


towards morning; and, 
Murray had gone to town, 
her pillow, inclosing a check for the amount. 
**Don’t worry any Matty. Set it 
down opposite the candelabras, and balance 
the account. Next time, we will consult each 
other—you in word, and I in deed.”’ 


The generous forbearance made Mrs. Cooper 


more, 


far happier than the costliest gift could have 
done. But the next train found her speeding 
to town, with the parcel and the check, ani- 
mated by the most courageous resolutions, 
and sustained by them when she entered 
Tait’s, and inquired for the head of the estab- 
lishment. that he 
had not apprehended the lady’s order; but 
he had taken great credit to himself for its 
The mistake must assuredly lie 
Such a 


He was sorry, very sorry, 


execution. 
with herself, and of course the loss. 
trinket could never find sale, would be per- 
fectly useless in his stock. 

way of alteration, then?’’ 


make a 


**Is there any 
inquired Mrs. Cooper. ‘‘It 
pair of bracelets for a lady.’’ And, if the 


might 
worst came to the worst, she could bestow 
them on Lizzie Grant, in return for some of 
her numerous gifts. 

Mr. Tait 
bend without injuring,’’ 
ble reply. 

** What can be done with it?’’ 
rapidly losing every particle of inte- 


loftily. 
was his imperturba- 


smiled ‘*TImpossible to 


said his cus- 
tomer, 
rest in the unfortunate gage d'amour. 
The jeweller shrugged his shoulders. 
‘“*TIt would be worthless to me, except its 
intrinsic value as old gold.”’ 
much that be? 
She might recover at least half her 


‘* How would *» Happy 
thought! 
loss. 

‘*Was madam really in earnest ?’’ 

Yes; never more so; not only earnest, but 
almost defiant. Half the amount of boldness 
that now came to her aid would have saved 
her the dilemma. 

The scales were adjusted, with a manner 
the reverse of courteous. 

‘“Nine dollars and a half is all I could 
allow,’’ said a voice so cold that it might 
have been that of Sir John Franklin wafted 
from the Arctic region on the bleak north 
wind, that had given Mrs. Cooper’s cheeks a 
brilliant glow. There was a little of her old 


too,in the flush. The man’s demeanor 


spirit, 
was rude almost to insult. 


‘* You charged me thirty-eight, nearly. Im- 
g y-eigat, Jy 
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sonal !’? said Mrs. Cooper, at this revela- 
tion of business profits. 
The jeweller held out the bracelet, 
to the chased work. 
‘*T explained that 


Mrs. Cooper scorned an altercation, in which 


pointing 
it would be expensive.’’ 


there was evidently nothing to be g: ined. 
‘* You may pay me nine and a half.’ 
‘Just as madam pleases.”’ 
and the hand that 
counted down the money fairly trembled with 
suppressed anger. Then, could 
place it in her purse, he seized a heavy pair 
bauble 


The dark eyes glowed ; 
before she 


of iron pincers, and crushed the costly 
hopelessly between them, as if it had been 
paper, sweeping the fragments into an open 
drawer. 

Whatever of fable may be inwrought with 
this family history, the scene thus ending is 
veritable, and ‘‘trade profits’’ 
ized over the counter which separated the 


still are real- 


negotiators in this rapid transaction. 
appearance at her 
lighter heart, if a 


Mrs. Cooper made her 
husband’s office with a 
lighter purse, than she had known since or- 
dering the bracelet, and laid down the notes 
she had just received. ‘A trifle on account,’’ 
she said, meeting his half questioning, half 
teazing look. 

Johnny’s angola stockings were both cram- 
med out of shape on Christmas morning ; and 
a Noah’s Ark from Mrs. Henderson was hitched 
behind a toy locomotive, regardless of all pre- 
cedent, and headed straight for the grate-pan, 
below the suspended sugar-plums and lady- 
apples., Even the baby’s socks held a gift 
from Lizzie Grant, a set of corals that over- 
flowed in a crimson rivulet on the dressing- 
But Mr. and Mrs. 


only a very fond kiss, and the promise that 


table. Cooper exchanged 
even in gift-making they would hereafter let 
appropriateness and thoughtful consideration 
stand in the place of lavish expenditure. 
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He is a fool that grumbles mis- 
Put the best foot forward, 
maxim. Don’t run about and tell acquaint- 
ances that you have been unfortunate. People 
do not like to have unfortunate people for 


Add to a vigorous determi- 


at every 


chance. is an old 


acquaintances. 
nation a cheerful spirit ; 
them like a philosopher, and get rid of them 
Poverty is like a panther ; 


if reverses come, bear 


as s00n as you can. 
look it earnestly in the face, and it will turn 
from you. 








WHAT IS 


Uxieve in the world of letters, the news- 


paper is like no other thing—it bears no re- 
semblance to any other literary production. 
It is the ephemeral record of the great and 


exciting now of the world’s history, a collec- 
tion of the jottings of rumor. 

It is the busy, industrious collector of the 
world’s highway, picking up everything, from 
the revolution of an empire to one of nature’s 
freaks—a pig with two heads, or a cat with 
tails. It 
greedily opening its capacious jaws for any- 
thing and everything offered. It is asleepless 
caterer to the appetite of the million. The 
heterogeneous confusion of subjects in a news- 
paper is singular to contemplate. The ludi- 
crous and the pathetic—the sublime and the 


two is an omnivorous monster, 


ridiculous—are met with in strange proxim- 
ity; vice and philanthropy jostle each other— 
strange cunning and stranger simplicity, love 
and murder, politics and poetry, are huddled 
up together. In one corner we have births, 
marriages, and deaths—life and death, as it 
were, hand in hand—the cradle and the coffin 
side by side. Here, George is earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with his sorrowing 
friends, and no attempt shall be made to inter- 
fere with his movements. There, “If the lady 
who gave her name Tait, and left the child she 
called Tommy Brown with Mrs. Cork, does not 
come or send, the child will be put into 
the workhouse.’’ Here a long list of ‘‘ Want 
Places’’ painfully remind us of the scarcity of 
employment, and the superabundance of labor. 
There, the heartless votary of fashion offers a 
starving salary to the possessor of every im- 
aginable prospective qualification. There, 
false and fictitious companies—their names 
are legion—composed of a parcel of tricksters, 
spurious insurance companies, bubble annuity 
societies, whose chief capital is unbounded 
impudence, and, on the part of the public, 
unbounded credulity—these having joined 
their purses to produce a prospectus, and 
having taken an office, invite the community 
to invest their spare cash in deposits to insure 
their precious lives, to purchase for them- 
Here, the honest finder of 
a purse of money honorably advertises it that 


selves annuities. 


it may be owned—there, the professional shark 


THE 





NEWS? 


announces a vacancy for an apprentice, con- 
cluding his pompously arrayed advantages 
with the very significant words—(he will be 
treated as one of the God-fearing family)— 
‘*4 premium will be required.’’ There, a 
bloated capitalist trumpets forth his thon- 
sands to lend ‘“‘on approved security,’’ 
‘¢ Diamonds and plate purchased to any amount 
for cash ;’’ here, is an appeal by some broken- 
hearted man, who declares that a loan of 85 
would save him and his family from irre- 
trievable ruin. There, a brutal husband half 
kills his unoffending wife—here, a drunken, 
unfeeling mother is prosecuted for the ill-treat- 
ment of her child. There, a benevolent stran- 
ger is commended for his disinterested adop- 
tion of some friendless orphans—here, full 
particulars of the costly celebration of some 


or 


high-life marriage—there, the melancholy de- 
struction of some hope-abandoned miserable. 
Untold riches and abject poverty—the votaries 
of pleasure and the victims of despair—the- 
atres and criminal courts, are all strangely 
mingled one with another, and the newspape1 
must be considered a very ‘‘ great fact.’’ 

Again; ‘‘the newspaper’”’ is a test of the 
habits and tastes of the people. No feather 
thrown into the air more surely indicate: 
which way the wind blows. The grave poli 
tician turns at once to ‘‘ the leader,’’ and the 
foreign intelligence, to note the movements of 
party. The fundholder to the price of stocl,, 
and then scans the political horizon to see if 
there be any cloud-gathering, and threatening 
to affect prices. The merchant bestows his 
attention on the ‘price current,’’ and the 
shipowner to the shipping intelligence. The 
literary man devours the reviews of books, 
and pores over the advertisements to learn 
what is inthe press. The young officer eagerly 
looks to the army intelligence to behold, for 
the first time, his namein print. The author, 
sculptor, painter, actor, all view a favorable 
critique as an earnest of their future fame— 
all are either sunshine or shade—hope or de- 
spair—the moment they have perused the 
notice taken of them by the public journalist. 
It is in the newspaper we find everything— 
from the settlement of a war to a controversy 
on the moon. 
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THE TRIALS 


BY ELLEN 


Ir may be seventy or more years since that 
a merry party of children, youths, maidens, 
and elders were assembled around a large 
table, loaded with dainties, in the good old 
city of Boston. The fire sparkled brightly on 
the broad hearth, mighty brass andirons, and 
old-fashioned shining mahogany, and merry 
faces of that happy room; and there was an 
air of comfort and splendor in its arrange- 
ments, which are not always found united. 
The massive mahogany doors of the great 
sideboard, opened wide, displayed abundance 
of rich silver plate; and the panelled sides 
of the room were adorned with gilding, and 
with ancient and precious pictures by some 
of the masters of the old world. Why are 
these innocent and happy hearts collected 
together? What event do they celebrate? 
Reader, it is the birthday of Miss Julia, the 
eldest daughter of Colonel Manwaring; and, 
if you desire to see the very impersonation 
of loveliness, look at her, as she sits at her 
mother’s right hand, at the head of the board. 
Did you ever see ringlets of so pure a golden 
hue, eyes *‘ blue as the blue forget-me-not,”’ 
so faultless in their Grecian 
She is the fairest flower of that 
By her side sits Robert Fal- 
coner, a right handsome young man, and 


and features 
regularity ? 


splendid home. 


blithe as ever accepted lover could be in the 
love of lovely Julia Manwaring. 

Robert Falconer was the son of John James 
Falconer, a wealthy English gentleman; and 
he had come over with some British regi- 
ments, destined to aid the British governor in 
his exactions on that proud and patriotic city. 
But he himself had resigned his commission, 
soon after his arrival, on account of some regi- 
mental quarrels, which inspired him with an 
the army. 
family of Governor Gage, and himself wealthy 


aversion to Staying with the 
and high-born, he had an opportunity of see- 
ing most of the rich families of ancient Eng- 
lish descent ; and, among these, that of Colonel 
Manwaring was well known for its wealth and 
To 


Robert Falconer met with Julia, and, of course, 


hospitality. make a long tale short, 


fell in love with her. After one short month’s 


acquaintance, he offered himself, and became 
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her accepted lover. But the course of true 
love never did run smooth; and, in this in- 
stance, paternal authority frowned somewhat 
on the favored suitor, high-born though he 
might be. 

The truth was, Colonel Manwaring, in th: 
struggle that was already beginning, strongly 
inclined to the side of the people, and was not 
pleased to see his daughter about to become 
But the 
lovely Julia inherited a large share of the 


She at 


the bride of an English aristocrat. 


paternal decision and obstinacy. 
length carried her point, and triumphantly 
announced her success to Robert. Never was 
lover more rejoiced. In the excess of his joy, 
he threw himself at Colonel Manwaring’s feet, 
and, calling him father, swore that he would 
be to him a most affectionate son. 

The Colonel, in spite of his prejudices, was 
much moved, and felt half inclined to be as 
well pleased with his handsome son-in-law as 
though he had been a republican. 
settled for the 


and Cupid had a fair prospect, appa- 


Everything now seemed 
lovers ; 
rently, of taking his ease, despite the gallant 
Colonel; but there was one objection to his 
final success. Now, it is a very fine thing for 


lovers, as well as husbands and wives, to 
agree in tastes; but, as for agreeing in cha- 
racter, defend us from marrying our counter- 
part in that respect ! 

Julia and Robert had 
similarity; they were both impetuous and 


quick-tempered—very good things in théfr 


one unfortunate 


place, but the bane of married life, if unrecu- 
lated; not that they were disposed to be 
unreasonable; but poor human nature is 
failing. 

Alas, of the 


box are contained in the frames of beauty, 


some contents of Pandora's 
as well as in those less physically favored ! 
Though the most devoted of Robert 
could not always reproach himself, and give 
he knew 


and Julia, the spoilt 


lovers, 


up to Julia, in matters in which 


himself to be right ; 
child of a wealthy family, unused to yield, 
could not always resign her will to the man 
whom she adored ; besides, she loved to teaz 
him a little. 
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One evening, Robert stood in a recess of the 
window, looking apparently on the large and 
beautifully trimmed garden, which sloped 
down to the water side, and pulling to pieces 
a rose which he had just plucked from a bush 
under the window, and scattering the leaves 
over the exquisite carpet, which Mrs. Man- 
waring was particular, even to /fussiness (ex- 
cuse the word, O indulgent reader! it is very 
expressive), to keep in a staté of the most 


exact cleanliness, when he suddenly turned 


round. ‘Julia, dear,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘come 


and look at this lovely scene.”’ 

She rose, and, leaving young Charles Thorn- 
ton, with whom she had been gayly convers- 
to the window. It was indeed a 


ing, Came 


lovely scene. The garden, almost a forest of 
fruit trees, interspersed with verdant lawns 


and beds of flowers, lay picturesquely lovely 


in the calm moonlight, which softens so suc- 
cessfully all defects, and imparts its own 
romantic hue and graceful shapes to the fair 
face of nature. Beyond the garden stretched 
the blue, blue sea, glittering in heaven’s 
bright light, and covered with many a white 
sail. The cricket chirped merrily in the 
grass ; the frogs croaked in the distance ; and 


ever and anon the gentle breeze sighed amid 
the trees. 

Julia was peculiarly alive to the impres- 
sions which lovely nature produces on the 
hearts of her gifted children; and, as she 
gazed on the scene before her, while her eyes 
wandered, from time to time, to the lovely 
planet now sailing in full splendor through 
the blue expanse of heaven, her eye and face 
assumed a softened, a sublime expression ; 


swelled with high, mysterious 


which she could not divine. 


her form 
thoughts, 
looked to Robert, who had been watching her 
with intense admiration, and could scarcely 
Wrain from throwing himself at her feet, 
feelings. * Ob. 
Robert !”’ ‘“‘T know not the 
influence which this hour and stene always 
but 
tainty of immortality comes over me, such a 
boundless love for all mankind, that I long 
The strength of 
animated 


She 


giving vent to his 


and 
she, 


exclaimed 


has over such a sense, such a cer- 


me ; 


for wings to fly to heaven. 
and life 
amaranthine 
’ As she uttered these 


virtue fills me, becomes 
with thos« 
long to he 
words, her whole face and form seemed in- 
stinct with Her color went and 

You would have 
But sud- 


She sighed, 


beauties which be- 


iven alone.’ 


divinity. 
came; her eyes flashed. 
thought her a celestial presence. 
denly her animation vanished. 
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and said: ‘* But, Robert, I feel as though 
heaven would be dreary to me without you ; 
and you know not what a sadness oppresses 
me when I think, as I sometimes do, that one 
of us must die first, and leave the other alone. 
It must be that Heaven allows us to see our 
dear earthly friends under our spirit form, 
when they know it not, save by the sympathy 
of heart with heart.”’ 

A tear dropped from Robert’s eye; and he 
was about to reply, when the voice of Colonel 
Manwaring was heard, calling, in a tone of 
impatient haste: ‘‘Julia!—Julia Manwa- 
ring !—why, Julia! where are you ?—Julia!”’ 

Julia hastened to her father. She returned 
in a moment; and, apparently unwilling to 
renew the subject on which she had just been 
conversing, and which Robert would have 
gladly resumed, she began to laugh and rally 
him about the rose leaves which he had thrown 
down. 

‘* Pray, sir, have you no other employment 
with which to pass your leisure time, that 
you mast amuse yourself with destroying our 
roses, and littering my mother’s carpet? I 
would advise you to make your retreat before 
she comes.’’ 

‘*Never mind, Mr. Robert Falconer,’’ said 
Mrs. Manwaring, who had been standing be- 
hind them unperceived—‘‘ never mind, Mr. 
And you, Miss Julia, repre- 
Quite a snarling 


Robert Falconer. 
sent me in a pretty light. 
character I must be.”’ 
‘*Nay, dear mamma,”’ replied Julia, langh- 
ing; ‘‘Iam sure you scolded at me half an 
hour, the other day, for dropping a dying 
dahlia, accidentally, on the floor, and scatter- 
g the leaves all about.’’ 
Mrs. Manwaring did not reply, but went to 
another part of the room to attend to a visitor 


in 


who had just entered. 

** Julia,’’ said Robert, ‘‘I have been seeking 
this opportunity to speak to you about young 
Thornton. I must say that I wish you would 
be a little more circumspect, my love, in your 
conduct towards him. He knows that you 
are engaged to me; but, by your whole ac 
tions when I am in the room, one would think 
you betrothed to him, instead of to me.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Robert Falconer,’’ exclaimed Julia, 
‘‘let me tell you this: I expect to rule my 
own affairs, and do not wish for any advice 
concerning my conduct towards gentlemen ; 
and, if you are jealous, you may take your 
departure at any moment.”’ 

This was not the first time that Robert had 
spoken to Julia with regard to the glaring 
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impropriety of her conduct towards Thornton. 
He had kindly and calmly represented it to 
her; and, at this reply, unable to quell his 
rising indignation, ‘‘ Miss Manwaring,’’ said 
he, “if such are your sentiments, it is better 
that we shall part, for I shall most certainly 
expect you to pay some regard to my wishes 
in this respect.” 

“*T am no slave or child to be driven about 
and regulated by others.’ 

‘*True, Julia; but you are the slave of 
your own passions, if it be your vanity that 
leads you to coquet with Thornton, while in 
spirit, if not in reality, the bride of another.”’ 

**I do not consider myself as your bride, 
sir, till I am married to you.”’ 

**My honor—’’ 

** My honor, sir,’’ replied Julia, haughtily 
enough, “is happily in my own keeping. 
When I confide to you, sir, if I ever do—’’ 
Here she paused, almost choked with rage. 
More and bitterer words followed, till Robert 
exclaimed: ‘‘Enough, Miss Manwaring! If 
such be indeed your sentiments, I have been 
deceived in you; and we had better part.”’ 

‘* We had, indeed; and, from this moment, 
cease to consider yourself as under any ob- 
ligations to me, for I will never be yours.”’ 

Transported with anger at her unreasonable 
conduct, Robert took his hat, and, saying, 
‘‘We part, then, Miss Manwaring, now and 
forever; I leave all explanations to your 
father to you,’’ coldly bowed, and left the 
house. 

Julia turned away with a scornful and care- 
less air, and went towards Thornton, who was 
standing, disconsolately tossing over the latest 
publications lying on a table in the corner. 
When he saw the flush on Falconer’s cheek 
and Julia’s angry brow, his face lighted up 
with ill-concealed joy. 

‘*Mr. Falconer shall soon see whether it be 
‘my vanity that leads me to coquet with 
Thornton,’ ’’ thought Julia. 

That night, the young man offered himself; 
and Julia, resolved to pique Falconer, ac- 
cepted him. 

This match was every way agreeable to the 
Colonel, who, gayly laughing, said that he 
thought ‘‘ Julia was too much like her father 
to wed an English Tory, and one who despised 
the land of her birth.’’ 

In a very short time, they were married ; 
and Robert, who had gone on an excursion of 
pleasure for a few weeks, found, on his re- 
turn, free from all anger towards her, and 
longing once more to renew their engagement, 
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that she was the wife of another. Filled with 
despair, which Julia, now bitterly repenting 
her hasty union, equally shared, he left 
America. 

We must pass over an interval of many 
years. The glorious struggle of the Revolu- 
tion had terminated in the final freedom of 
America. Colonel Manwaring had been ga- 
thered to his fathers for more than a year. 
Charles Thornton was dead ; and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, a lonely and childless widow, for she had 
buried successively three lovely children, now 
occupied the stately but solitary mansion of 
her father. The bloom of youth and health 
had faded from her cheek; but it was rather 
the effect of some corroding sorrow than that 
of time. 
stroy the fine contour of her head and form ; 
and her features still retained the impression 
of early beauty. She was clad in deep mourn- 
The bells from various parts of the 
town had just told the hour of nine. She was 
seated at the open window. It was in the 
month of July. The day had been sultry ; 
but a cooling breeze had now sprung up. The 
moon poured forth her full effulgence over the 
By a remarkable coincidence, it was 


But no grief had been able to de- 


ing. 


earth. 
exactly the anniversary of the hour and the 
day on which she had had her last interview 
with Robert Falconer. 
revive some unpleasant association, for she 
gazed long and fixedly at it; and her face 
assumed an expression of deep melancholy. 
Just tlen, a ring at the door-bell attracted her 
attention. She started upto say, ‘‘ Engaged,”’ 
when a well-known voice met her ear. She 
sank down on her chair again, breathless and 
almost fainting. Was it, could it be Robert 
Falconer, the long absent, but never forgotten ? 


The scene seemed to 


It was, indeed! He entered the room, and— 
but why go into details? Through a friend, 
he had heard of the death of Thornton lee 
before, and subsequently of the utter melan- 
choly into which his wife had sunk after her 
marriage with him. Unable to conquer his 
early love for her, after an interval of a few 
Suffice it to 


say, they were married, and four happy years 


months, he set forth for Boston. 
were spent together. One lovely boy blessed 
their union, Robert Manwaring Falconer, as 
he was called, after his father and grandfather. 
But, at the end of that period, Mrs. Faleoner 
sank into a decline by a gradual decay of 
health and strength, occasioned, as her phy- 
sician said, by the influence of some early and 
long-continued grief, which had worn out a 
constitution naturally delicate and feeble. It 
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was in the month of July, on a lovely night, 
that Robert Falconer sat by the garden win- 
dow with his wife. Hither she had requested 
to be carried, in spite of his fears and re- 
The progress of decay had 
made great changes in her looks; but, on 
this night, her early beauty seemed to have 
revived once Her cheek bloomed, 
though not, alas, with the healthy hue of 
Her 


monstrances. 


more. 


youth! and her eye brightly beamed. 
form was thin, but so delicate in its propor- 
that the of youth could 
hardly be regretted. 
silent musing for a long time, contemplating 
the progress of the beautiful planet above 
them. 

‘*Robert,’’? said Mrs. Falconer, suddenly, 
! What a divine calm! 
The spirit of God seems nearer to me at this 
time; and I feel as though the spirits of my 
How for- 


roundness 
Both remained rapt in 


tions 


‘‘what a holy silence 


departed friends drew near me too. 
tunate was that quarrel between us! for, had 
you married me then, I should have rendered 
you unhappy by my temper; and, though 
trial will send me to an 
acquired an experience 


those years of bitter 
early grave, I have 


which will render me more worthy of heaven. 


WALKING A 


Turre is one rule to be observed in taking 
exercise by walking—the very best form in 
which it can be taken by the young, and the 
able-bodied of all ages—and that is, never to 
allow the action of respiration to be carried 
on through the mouth. The nasal passages 
are clearly the medium through which respira- 
tion was, by our Creator, designed to be car- 
ried on. ‘‘God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life,’ previous to his becoming 
a living The difference in the 
exhaustion of strength by a long walk with 


creature. 


the mouth firmly closed, and respiration car- 
ried on through the nostrils instead of through 
the mouth, is inconceivable to those who have 
Indeed, this 
mischievous and really unnatural habit of 
carrying on the work and 
expiration through the mouth, instead of 
through the nasal passages, is the true origin 
of almost all diseases of the throat and lungs, 
as bronchitis, congestion, asthma, and even 
That excessive perspira- 


never tried the experiment. 


of inspiration 


consumption itself. 
tion to which some individuals are so liable in 
their sleep, and which is so weakening to the 
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MAGAZINE, 

‘ AA ARA NSAAANAASAAAAAAARAARAAADIRAR ARR RARE 
In my days of prosperity, I looked with impa- 
tience on the little trials that God sent me. 
Oh, how ungrateful we are when Heaven loads 
us with blessings! But, when days, years 
of bitter suffering came, my proud heart at 
length learned to bow to the decrees of a just 
God, and even to thank Heaven for each trial 
that was sent to me, as a further instance of 
its goodness in enabling me to increase my 
patience, and thus to fit myself better for 
earth and for heaven.’’ Here Mrs. Falconer 
stopped a minute ; and, pressing her hand on 
her side, the color faded from her cheek. 
‘Robert, I feel a sudden faintness.’’ Her 
face became convulsed for a moment. ‘Is 
this indeed death ?—it has come at length !— 
Robert, where are you?—a mist is spreading 
over my eyes—give me one parting kiss— 
look ! look !’’ she exclaimed, half raising her- 
self, her eyes upward. ‘I see heaven and 
the holy angels, and—’’ As she uttered these 
words, the death-shade spread rapidly over 
her face ; her smiling lips fell apart; a beam 
of celestial light seemed to shoot from her 
eyes, which glazed over immediately after. 
She was dead ! 


D TALKING. 

body, is solely the effect of such persons 
sleeping with their mouths unclosed. And 
the same unpleasant and exhaustive results 
arise to the animal system from walking with 
the mouth open, instead of—when not en- 
gaged in conversation—preserving the lips in 
a state of firm but quiet compression. As the 
heat and velocity of the blood through the 
lungs depend almost entirely upon the quan- 
tity of atmospheric air inhaled with each per- 
spiration, and as it is unavoidable that it 
shall be taken in, in volume, by the mouth, 
whilst it can only be supplied in moderate 
quantities, and just in sufficient proportion to 
serve the purposes of a healthy respiratory 
action whilst supplied through the nostrils, it 
is clear that the body must be much lighter 
and cooler, and the breathing much freer and 
easier, when the latter course rather than the 
former is the one adopted. Children ought 
never to be allowed to stand or walk with 
their mouths open; for, besides the vacant 
appearance it gives to the countenance, it is 
the certain precursor of coughs, colds, and 


sore throats. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. I. 


BY LUCY BN. GODFREY. 


Ir was early spring. Nellie Moreton had 
been the happy wife of Edward Laselle two 
brief, glad months. In her native village, 
every one had loved Nellie; and, since her 
arrival in P , very many complimentary 
epithets had been applied to the sweet young 
bride ; but I am not thinking to tell you of 
her lovable qualities. 

On the particular day upon which I intro- 
duce them to the reader’s notice, Mrs. Sophie 
Laselle was visiting the young couple. She 
had arrived the evening before ; and Edward 
was altogether too much at his ease to allow 
gallantry to prevent his throwing himself 
upon the sofa, as usual, when they returned 
to the library from dinner. Nellie, too, after 
moving an easy-chair into a pleasant position 
for her aunt, took her accustomed seat upon 
a low stool near his head. Conversation was 
scarcely interrupted by these movements, for 
Irs. Laselle was a great favorite with the 
young people; and, besides, she had just 
come from their native village, in whose 
affairs they still felt a lively interest. Sud- 
denly, Nellie exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Edward, the 
elegant tea-rose I brought from home is in 
full bloom! It is perfectly beautiful ; but you 
shall see it for yourself, for it will give us 
more pleasure in the house than in the con- 
servatory.’’ A quick, quiet pressure of her 
lips to his, and she bounded away. 

A little while after, Mrs. Laselle called Ed- 
to her, as she returned 





ward’s attention 
slowly through the garden, half hidden by 
the beautiful shrub she was carrying. 

‘Ah, that pot of mould is too heavy for 
her!’’ he remarked. 

** Yes, indeed, it is. 
her ?”? 

**She is almost here. It would not be 
worth while.” And he sank back upon the 
cushions with a lazy air. An instant later, 
however, when Nellie came in with her bloom- 
ing burden, he sprang to his feet, saying: 
** Nellie, that was too heavy for you. You 
should have asked me to bring it.’’ 

** Would it have been any more than gallant 
for you to offer your service ?’’ Mrs. Laselle 
quietly asked. ; 

‘*He knew well enough I would not let him 
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Could you not assist 
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g0,’’ Nellie rejoined. ‘‘I should have brought 
it in before he came to dinner, if he had not 
talked so busily that I forgot it.” 

She was answered by another of Aunt So- 
phie’s expressive questions: ‘‘ Are you really 
so selfish, Nellie ?’’ 

Edward was not quite so much surprised by 
the question as to forget to defend his wife 
from the implied reproach; and he fancied 
that he established her claim to be considered 
a model of self-forgetfulness. 

After Edward left them, Nellie drew her 
stool to the side of Mrs. Laselle, and said: 
‘*Dear aunty, you spoke so seriously, I am 
sure you have noticed something wrong in my 
conduct. Please point it out to me, that I 
may correct myself.” 

Passing her hand caressingly over the head 
of Nellie, she replied: ‘‘Yes, dear; I was 
serious when I called you selfish; and all 
Edward’s earnest praise of your evident con- 
sideration for others did not alter my opinion ; 
though I could heartily agree with him so far 
as he went.”’ 

‘But, aunty, I do not understand you. 
Tell me when I have been selfish; not cer- 
tainly when I brought Beauty in, for it was 
all I could lift.’’ 

“ Yes, then, and some half dozen other 
times, since my arrival last night. Let me 
enumerate. You said you had been returning 
calls all the afternoon, and were unusually 
tired; yet, when Edward came home, you ran 
to your chamber for his dressing-gown and 
slippers, rolled his chair near the fire, handed 
him his paper; and, when he, after lazily 
glancing over it, threw it full size upon the 
carpet, you folded it as quietly as though it 
were your appeinted duty. When, upon my 
casually inquiring the hour, you found the 
mantle clock had run down, and went to the 
kitchen to see, without even thinking of the 
watch in your husband’s pocket. Again, this 
morning—”’ 

**Oh, Aunt Sophie, pray stop! 
been watching every little thing I have done 
for Edward, I don’t care to hear the list. If I 
did not know you so well, I should be entirely 
out of patience with you.”’ 

** And, if I did not know yon so well, Nellie 
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and Edward too, I should not so much fear the 
consequences of your thoughtlessness. Very 
rarely is there danger of one’s injuring others 
by self-forgetfulness; but, for you, there is 
this danger. Vivtues, carried to excess, be- 
come failings, and, as such, bring punishment 
Your constant, unselfish con- 
you many 


in their train. 
sideration for others has 
friends in general society; but your never 
ceasing to yield your wishes to Edward’s is 
the same kind of self-indulgence which we 
sometimes see in mothers when they gratify 
every whim of their little ones from a dislike 
to giving pain to those dearer to them than 
life.’? 

**T can see no kind of similarity in the 
cases ; and Edward certainly is not a child, to 
be made wilful and disobedient.”’ 

“No; he is not achild; but you will find 
him very easily influenced when your power 
seconds his natural inclinations. You love 
him better than yourself; hence you really 
prefer to yield to him, that he may be the 
happier. He is naturally a little disposed to 
indolence; and you are strengthening that 
disposition. Were he as active as yourself, 
things would right themselves by and by; 
but now you must learn that the truest love 
seeks the highest moral good of the loved one, 
without shrinking from sacrificing his present 
pleasure to his future advantage. So it is in 
the parental relation ; so it must be between 
husband and wife. You did not marry Ed- 
ward to indulge his every whim and passion. 
Such a union would lower both parties. You 
must seek to ennoble yourself and him. 
Should you do so, were you to make him 
unconsciously selfish? Indeed, you would 
not; nor would he love you better. Man- 
kind love those best for whom they do most— 
not those from whom they receive most.”’ 

‘*] think J understand you, aunt; but I do 
not see how I can do otherwise than I have 
done. I am sure I cannot sit quietly when 
Edward comes in, and let him wait upon him- 
self. I should not seem glad to see him.”’ 

‘*Did Miss Nellie Moreton always meet Mr. 
Laselle with similar demonstrations of pleasure 
three months ago?’’ roguishly queried Mrs. 
Laselle. 

Nellie laughed outright as she shook her 
head. 

**Then, of course, she was not glad to see 
him.’’ 

**Oh, aunty, you are such a perfect teaze! 
But there is no use in explaining that matter 
to you.”’ 
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**No, Nellie; I understand it perfectly. I 
referred to it that you might see that it is pos- 
sible for you to welcome your husband with- 
out making him downright lazy, as I am cer- 
tain your present conduct, continued, would 
do. Ido not object to your running for him, 
occasionally, as eagerly as your kind feelings 
will dictate ; only be guided by principle, and 
remember that indulging him in careless 
indolence will bring punishment to both, 
besides depriving him of a source of happiness 
which is fruitful to you.’’ 

“*T will try, Aunt Sophie. Still, I think 
you called my fault by too hard a name. 
Have I been worse than thoughtless ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps not, Nellie; but, through severe 
suffering, I was led to condemn myself for 
very similar conduct. Madame de Stael read 
human nature before she wrote :* ‘Quand on 
souffre, on se persuade aisément que 1’on est 
coupable ; et les violents chagrins portent le 
trouble jusque dans la conscience.’ I com- 
menced married life as you have done; and I 
met such punishment that I pronounced my- 
self selfish.’’ 

‘* And that made you warn me so seriously. 
I am sure I thank you; and, if you will 
please tell me about your trial, I shall be 
more likely to profit by your lesson.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you will; and I will try to gra- 
tify you. I now look back upon those years 
through so long a vista of joys and sorrows, 
that I can almost view myself as anothei 
person. 

“We were married upon my eighteenth 
birthday, a few months more than thirty 
years ago. Your Uncle Charles was just Ed- 
ward’s present age, twenty-two; and rarely 
have I seen uncle and nephew more alike in 
personal appearance and character. You can 
easily believe that I was proud of my hus- 
band, that I thought him everything that was 
good and noble, and that his happiness was 
almost my highest aim. I sought that happi- 
ness, as you have done, by ministering each 
day to his then present pleasure. 

“For five years, we were very happy. 
During that time, he had scarcely done so 
much at home as to hang up a coat for him- 
self; and it was latterly only at long inter 
vals that he had offered me any of those little 
attentions which are as ‘rivets in the chain 
of affection.’ So gradual had been the 
change, that I had hardly noticed it. IfI ever 








* “ When one suffers, one easily persuades himself that 
he is guilty; and deep grief carries trouble even to con- 
science. 
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ventured to say that I had almost expected 
some little pleasure at his hands, his ready 
reply was: ‘ Why, darling, if you wished me 
to do this for you, you should have asked 
me. Yor know I will do anything in the 
world for you if you will only ask; but that 
which is not worth the asking is not worth 
having.’ And I quietly acquiesced. 

‘*What could I say? I knew that there 
are a thousand little delicate attentions, of 
priceless value, as showing that a loved one 
regards our happiness, which become worth- 
less when they are gained by asking. I knew 
this, and therefore I strove the more that he 
should never feel the want of these attentions. 

‘I was happy. I knew that Charles loved 
me, for he told me that often enough. Time 
and again, when I returned to the sitting- 
room, after putting our little one in bed, 
weary and almost dispirited have I sat by his 
side, while he lay upon the sofa, and soothed 
me with pet names. He was well and strong ; 
but neither of us ever thought of his giving 
up his place upon the sofa to me under any 
circumstances. He was very kind. He never 
went in general society, unless I could go 
He usually spent his evenings 
with me. I read to him, or played chess or 
backgammon with him, whenever he chose. 
If we were invited out, he dictated the answer ; 
and I went for his pleasure so much, that I 
never thought to go for my own. He bought 
books and pictures; but I never felt at liberty 
to spend a dime for such purposes. No mat- 
ter if I had tastes which did not wholly coin- 
cide with his ; I knew that he spent all that 
we could afford for stich articles. He was not 
selfish ; he was only thoughtless. He never 
thought that I should have selected different 
books for our shelves. He would have been 
surprised could he have learned how very 
often I checked my wishes by the thought of 
necessary economy. I had all I asked; and 
his theory was, ‘If anything is not worth 
the asking, itis not worth having.’ He never 
imagined that a woman often has many a de- 
bate between duty and inclination before she 
asks. .He could never understand the fear of 
giving him pain by making it necessary for 
him to refuse me a request, or, perhaps, the 
more reasonable one of his gratifying me be- 
yond his means. I never thought of these 
things then. My thoughts were wholly occu- 
pied by my own duties. When they reverted 
to my husband, it was to think of his superi- 
ority to other men. That he was inclined to 
be a little thoughtless, I may have sometimes 


with him. 


acknowledged to myself; but he was always 
so sorry when he found he had wounded my 
feelings, and so affectionate, that I could 
hardly wish him to improve. So it was so 
long as I was well, and able to meet his many 
wants. 

‘Little Willie had the scarlet fever when 
he was about two years old. We had then 
been married five years. I could not trust 
my darling to hired nurses. I therefore took 
the whole care of him myself. His father was 
very kind. He was full of anxiety for our 
boy, came often to the sick-room, and con- 
stantly expressed his fear that I should be 
overdone. That he could take the child, much 
as he loved it, when it could not play with him, 
was not to be expected. I am sure I did not 
think of it. I knew it would be hard work 
for him. His sympathy did me much good ; 
but, alas, it did not prevent my strength’s 
failing me! Willie was nearly well; and I 
was more nearly sick; but the weather was 
so cold that I did not yet think it prudent to 
let the fire go out at night; nor had Charles 
ventured to risk being disturbed by sleeping 
in our room. At my request, he had made 
it his business to bring in our wood for us at 
night, because the stove was very small; and 
the boy invariably brought that which was 
toolong. Unfortunately, he was thoughtless ; 
and one bitter cold night I was so foolish as 
to goto the shed. I came in chilled; and, 
consequently, within twenty-four hours, the 
physician pronounced a run of lung fever 
inevitable. 

‘‘Weeks passed. The fever wore away 
without my seeming to make any progross 
towards recovery. At length, the doctor said 
I had the consumption; and I received his 
opinion as a death-knell. It was hereditary 
in our family ; and I had no thought to escape 
it. Very solemn are the hours when onw feels 
that death is near, but not necessarily sad. 
The memory of that time has always been 
pleasant to me, for it was so heavy a trial 
that it called forth a depth of trust in our 
Father such as had never before blessed me. 
Charles was miserable. Even then he looked 
to me for support; and I strove to give it. 
He sent for mother. She came, and with 
her good old Doctor Williams, whom I had 
known from childhood. Very grave he looked 
when he entered my sick-room ; but he never 
looked grave long. He asked me multitudes 
of questions, and then went out and cate- 
chized my husband, the nurse, the cook, and 
even little Willie. Then he came back and 
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examined my lungs; and he was himself 
completely. ‘Well, my little Soph,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ you have not got the consumption 
yet; but remember you will die of it within 
the year if you don’t do just as I tell you. 
You have heard of people who will go as long 
as they can stand. Well, you have been 
doing that, and more too, since you tumbled 
I knew you never got here any 
You have been taking care of the 
Now, there must be a stop 
I will guarantee 


on to bed. 
other way. 
whole household. 
put to this kind of work. 
that Master Willie shall have a clean apron on 
occasionally without your troubling your head 
about it; and, if Charles shouid sometimes 
find his mutton baked when he would like it 
boiled, you are not to know of it. Now, re- 
member, perfect rest, and that for a long time, 
is what you need. Your lungs are very weak ; 
but they are sound. You have too much 
nervous energy for your constitution; and 
you have come pretty near killing yourself; 
but we will have you up again if you will do 
as you are bid.’ 

‘*The doctor’s hearty tones carried convic- 
tion with them. I thought of nothing but 
rest. Yes, indeed, I needed it; and I sank 
back on my pillows in utter exhaustion. I 
knew little for a fortnight. It was all rest to 
me. I seemed in a dream. Charles would 
come, kiss me, and sit down, holding my 
and I would Willie would 
pat my face, saying: ‘Poor, dear 
mamma!’ And mothe~ would lift him quietly 
upon the bed, that he might nestle in my 
arms, so that I could clasp him closely; and 
Such gentle caresses, though 


hand ; sleep. 


come, 


we would sleep. 
scarce realized and rarely acknowledged, were 
part of my pleasant rest. For three or four 
days, Doctor Williams would come in quietly, 
look at me, count my pulse, listen to my 
breathing, and, giving a low chuckle, vanish 
among the shadows of my dreamland. It was 
a fortnight of sleep. I was never fully my- 
self, and yet all the time quietly happy, con- 
stantly resting. 

*“*T waked when mother left, taking Willie 
with her. There was no longer the same 
quiet, soothing care; but I was better, though 
still very weak, and totally unfit for any exer- 
tion. I knew quiet was absolutely necessary 
for my life; and I was very anxious to live, 
even more so for my child’s sake than for 
my husband’s or my own. For four weeks 
more, I gained slowly; I troubled myself 
about nothing: I recognized no duty but that 
of patience; and, when I occasionally heard 
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Charles complaining that he never could find 
anything when he wanted it, or the maid fret- 
ting because Mr. Laselle threw everything 
down where he took it off, and always left his 
drawers half open and wholly disarranged, I 
thought of how much he must miss me now, 
and how glad he would be when I should be 
well. 

“Then came,a time when quiet was not 
enough. I wanted amusement. The days 
were very long; and I sadly missed my little 
Willie. I would lie through tho long fore- 
noons waiting for dinner-time, and longing to 
see Charles. How many questions I always 
had ready to ask him! but, alas, he was un- 
usually busy! He always seemed in haste to 
get away: and, sometimes, worse still, he 
would not find time to come to me at all. 
Such were sad disappointments to me; and, 
strive as I would to control my feelings, I was 
always worse afterthem. Bitterly I thought 
of my first day’s illness after marriage; then 
I was not much sick; but Charles sat by my 
bedside till I proposed his leaving, and offered 
to stay by me all day if I thought I should 
feel any better for it. Now, if he would give 
me but a half hour a day of such unrequested 
kindness, or if he would even come and let 
me see him read his paper, I should be very 
happy. By little and little, the fancy that he 
no longer loved me gained a place in my mind. 
When once I had received the idea, every cir- 
cumstance confirmed my fears. His care for 
me was certainly very different from what I 
felt I should have bestowed upon him in sick- 
ness. I knew no one stood between me and 
his love, for I was still his wife; and his sense 
of honor would lead him to try to love me as 
such. I imagined him struggling between 
duty and indifference. 1 was sure he was 
trying earnestly to retain his lessening love ; 
and I wept bitterly as I fancied that I even 
owed the few caresses and words of endear- 
ment, which I received of late, to his sense 
But I need not dwell on those 
miserable fancies. Then they were dreadful 
realities, for there was but too much of 
thoughtless neglect to build them upon. I 
have been called to watch the departure of 
many near and dear friends to the spirit-land ; 
but I remember no other so bitter sorrow as 
that I experienced when I thought my hus- 
band’s love lost to me. 

‘* Willie came home. How like a sunbeam 
he seemed in my sick-room! He had his nap 
in my arms, and then went out and played 
upon the green in front of my window awhile. 
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I delighted to watch him at his play. He was 
very happy, though he seemed to be only 
moving about aimlessly, like the shadows 
which fall just there on the carpet from those 
light boughs waving in the wind. 

‘*When Charles came to tea, he was de- 
lighted to see Willie at home, and equally so 
to find me looking better than I had done for 
weeks. After tea, they came again; and it 
seemed quite like the old times. I am sure 
you can easily imagine how such an evening 
ended. When Willie was taken for the night, 
and Charles asked me if I thought it would 
tire me too much if he should stay a little 
while longer, my emotions overpowered me; 
and, bursting into tears, I assured him that a 
little of his society would do me much more 
good than medicine. Before he left me, I told 
him all my late sufferings. He soothed me 
very gently, though, of course, he thought all 
my doubts of his love were foolish, morbid 
fancies, which never could have occurred to 
me had I been well. I was very happy to 
think so too. He promised that, now he knew 
it would so increase my happiness, he would 
come and see me three times each day, and 
would never neglect to come to bid me good 
night. He was sure I needed some one to 
take care of me, whose conversation I might 
enjoy; and he urged me to suggest some one, 
since I had so strenuously objected to his 
Aunt Susie. I had only preferred Nurse 
Briggs because she never noticed anything; 
and I had been able to conceal my frequent 
erying-spells from her. I had feared Aunt 
Susie’s sharp eye and ready tongue; but now 
I should not cry again; and I should be glad 
to have her. 

**Aunt Susie came. Charming care she 
took of me; and, in less than a week, I could 
take my dinners with them. But Charles was 
more thoughtless than ever, it seemed. Where 
the housemaid had fretted in his absence, 
Aunt Susie scolded in his presence; and, 
when he repeatedly forgot some little articles 
for me, she sent him back after them, very 
much as she would have done a truant boy. 
Sometimes J laughed, and sometimes I was 
vexed. At first, it usually seemed droll to 
find that now, when Charles was more thought- 
fully attentive to my wishes than he had been 
for years, he was so often berated for neglect- 
ing me. But matters grew worse. From 
scolding at him, she proceeded to scolding of 
him to me. Day after day, I made excuses 
for him; day after day, I argued myself 


weary, trying to convince her that he was 
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very kind. As I grew stronger, my mind re- 
covered its tone ; and, since I could not avoid 
seeing that something was wrong in our fa- 
mily affairs, I sought its cause. I was uot 
long in finding that I had been in fault. It 
was not a pleasant discovery. Conscience 
was fully awake; and it was no trifling error 
she laid to my charge. Naught but blind 
selfishness on my part could have so altered 
my husband. I did not try to palliate my 
fault by blaming him ; but I resolved to neg- 
lect no opportunity for undoing the evil I had 
done. 

“That day, at dinner, Aunt Susie told 
Charles that I needed sume change ; and she 
had arranged for me to spend a few hours 
with one of my friends. Mrs. Blake was ex- 
pecting me, that afternoon; and he must carry 
me there, and be sure to go for me as soon as 
five o’clock, for the night air would be poison 
to me. When we were ready to start, she 
repeated her injunctions, assuring him that, 
if I should not be at home at five, I should 
certainly take cold; and it would be the death 
of me. 

**Unfortunately, an old classmate, whom 
he had not seen for years, called at his count- 
ing-room during the afternoon; and they 
chatted, without noting the lapse of time, till 
Charles noticed that the boy had brought the 
horse, according to order. Mr. Austin saw 
the horse too, and said: ‘‘Ay, Charles! he 
is yours, is he? Suppose we try him awhile? 
I should like a ride.’ 

‘Five minutes would have taken his wife 
homethen; but, thinking a little while would 
make no particular difference, he acceded to 
his friend’s proposition. Pleasant compa- 
nionship makes the minutes fly; and not till 
the sun was fast sinking below the horizon 
did they turn to go back. It was quite dark 
when I reached home. Aunt Susie was con- 
siderate, and helped me to bed without adding 
to my weariness by her talk. When I waked, 
the next morning, I found myself very hoarse. 
Charles had now returned to our room; so I 
hoped it would wear away before it should be 
necessary for me to see Aunt Susie. I sent 
word to her that I was a trifle over-weary, and 
I wished not to be disturbed for an hour or 
two. My hoarseness did not leave me; and 
Aunt Susie’s indignation was more violent 
than ever before. I tried in vain to excuse 
Charles ; and as useless were my efforts to 
convince her that I had taken cold from a 
draught of air while at Mr. Blake’s. It was 


always just so, she said. She had no patience 
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with me. I was constantly encouraging him 
in his heedlessness. I interrupted her by 
telling her that I knew it had been s0; and, 
even worse than that, I was wholly to blame for 
all his thoughtlessness. I told her that, for 
five years, I had been selfishly gratifying my- 
self in waiting upon him; and now I feared it 
would take me quite as long to lead him to be 
as ready to wait upon himself and me as he 
was when we were married. I begged her 
not to find fault with him to me again, as it 
only added to my self-reproach. Her indig- 
nation was considerably mollified when she 
had led me to acknowledge that there was 
room for improvement in his habits. 

‘** Soon after, I talked seriously and candidly 
with Charles upon the subject; and, though 
he blamed himself more than I did, we set 
earnestly to work to overcome his indolent 
carelessness. We found it up-hill work, com- 
pared with the former change; but we were 
both determined. Aunt Susie’s tirades had 
opened his eyes to his delinquencies more 
than I could have done easily, I think; and 
she continued to favor him with ‘pieces of 
her mind,’ occasionally, during the few weeks 
she remained with us. When she left, I was 
rejoicing in newly recovered health. Very 
earnestly I strove to do every duty, but not, as 
heretofore, by assuming those which did not 
belong to me. During the infancy of my 
younger children, I learned to prize the 
change which was gradually wrought in the 
eharacter and habits of my husband. I think 
his happiness was even more increased than 
His character was ennobled and 





was mine. 
strengthened ; and true growth of moral cha- 
racter always gives an increased capacity for 
But, Nellie, I need not point a 
Have I wearied you by 


happiness. 
moral for my story. 
its length ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, indeed, dear aunty! I could wish 
you to tell me more of your experience. 
This trial has seemed very real to me; and I 


eannot be grateful enough that you have 


shown me the danger in my way.”’ 

Of the remainder of Mrs. Laselle’s visit, 
and many others which she made at her 
nephew’s, during the following years, I shall 
take no note. More than a dozen years had 
elapsed since the conversation I have re- 
corded, when, a few weeks ago, Aunt Sophie 
was warmly welcomed to their home by Ed- 
ward and Nellie. Very satisfactory were her 
reflections upon the changes in her friends 
since she saw them last, when she retired, 
after spending a quiet evening with them. 


She was pleased to think of the earnest life- 
purposes which were animating their hearts. 
She knew that none can over-estimate the 
blessed, lasting influence of a truly wise, 
Christian mother; and such she believed 
Nellie to be. Nor was she less pleased with 
Edward. He, too, was a true parent, ever 
seeking earnestly the welfare of his children, 
while he recognized the claims of society upon 
him as a man. 

The next morning, when she descended to 
the breakfast-room, she was delighted with 
the family group which was gathered about 
Edward. She stood unnoticed, an instant, at 
the door, watching the six bright-eyed, rosy- 
faced happy children who were awaiting her 
appearance to take their places at table. The 
older ones were delighted to see her; and 
baby, now four months oid, gave an extra crow 
as she patted his chubby face. 

“You see we have an extension-table, 
aunt,’’ Edward remarked, as he placed baby 
in his high chair. ‘‘ Thanks be to the man 
who invented it! for here is a little fellow 
who needs a deal of elbow room at table; and 
I should be very sorry to have him yielded 
to the servants, while we were enjoying our- 
selves here.”’ 

The week which Aunt Sophie passed in this 
well-ordered family was a very pleasant one. 
She had many earnest conversations with her 
niece, who had great confidence in her aunt’s 
judgment, while she distrusted her own 
ability to do her whole duty by her precious, 
immortal charges. 

The evening before Mrs. Laselle was to 
leave, she sat with Edward, while Nellie was 
busy putting the children in bed. He was 
carefully turning over the leaves of Words- 
worth’s poems; and he half unconsciously, it 
seemed, repeated the lines, 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light ;” 
adding: ‘‘Is not that Nellie ?’’ 

‘* Yas,’ said Aunt Sophie, “it is an ex- 
pressive description of her character. One 
exceeding beauty of her quiet, powerful 
influence is its spirituality. One feels that, 
though her mind and body are both strong and 
healthy, she has a soul stronger than both.” 

‘*T think I appreciate her,’’ said Edward , 
‘and yet none but God can estimate the 
influence for good which she exerts upon all 
about her. I certainly owe much that is 
good in me to her unobtrusive strivings to 
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ennoble my character. My children have 
daily reason to bless God for her teachings ; 
and I can readily believe that her pure lessons 
may still be active when their children’s 
children shall be gathered about the parental 
knee. Besides this, our servants feel her 
influence ; and very rarely do we have trouble 
with them.”’ 

** Yes, Edward; and casual visitors, like 
myself, may go to their homes with increased 
respect for human nature, and a feeling that 
goodness is more conducive to happiness, even 
in this life, than easy selfishness.”’ 

**Do you know, Aunt Sophie, that Nellie 
maintains that we owe to you much of our 
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present happiness? She says that she com- 
menced life without a proper appreciation of 
life’s duties ; and you opened her eyes to her 
responsibility.’’ 

** Ah, Charles, since my years have entitled 
me to give advice to young relatives, I have 
many times tried quite as earnestly to infiu- 
ence for good without the slightest apparent 
result. Very little effect could my words 
have had if she had not been disposed to learn 
her duty, and to do it.”’ 

Nellie’s entrance interrupted the conversa- 
tion; and the last evening of the visit was 
spent, as the first, very quietly and very 
happily. 





TO PURIFY THE AIR OF AN APARTMENT. 


Tue best method of effecting this will be ob- 
vious, if we consider the influence which heat 
exercises on the atmosphere. Air is expanded 
and rendered specifically lighter at the ordi- 
nary temperature on the application of heat. 
Hence, in every room heated above the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, there is a con- 
tinual current of air in circulation. The hot 
air in chimneys ascends and creates a draught 
towards the fire-place, whilst the hot air in 
churches, theatres, and other buildings passes 
through the gratings in their ceilings, and its 
place is supplied by the flow of cold fresh air 
through the windows and doorways in the 
lower parts of these buildings. 

The following simple experiment can be 
easily performed, and is highly instructive: 
Take a lamp or candle and hold it to the top 
of the doorway of a crowded apartment, or of 
a room in which there is a fire, the hot air 
will be found escaping out of the room at the 
top of the doorway, as will be indicated by 
the outward direction of the flame. If the 
lamp be placed on the floor, the cold air will 
be found to be coming in at the bottom of the 
doorway. If now the lamp be gradually raised 
from the bottom to the top, the flame, at first 
inflected inwardly, will be seen gradually to 
become vertical as the lamp approaches the 
middle of the doorway, and finally it will be 
again blown outwardly when the lamp reaches 
its summit. It would appear from this that, 
in the middle of the doorway, the temperature 
of the air is uniform ; hence there is no current 


either in or out of the apartment. The whole 
experiment is highly interesting and instrue- 
tive, and proves a fire is an excellent venti- 
lator. Hence, to ventilate an apartment tho- 
roughly, it is only necessary to kindle a good 
fire, and let the air have free access throuch 
the doorway and windows; the fire will create 
a current of fresh air into the apartment, and 
its atmosphere will be thus kept continually 
changed. 

We would remark, in conclusion, that these 
moving masses of air called winds are pro- 
duced in a similar way. The sun is the great 
cause of winds ; its heat is unequally diffused 
over the earth’s surface, and the air becomes 
consequently heated in one part to a greater 
degree than in another. The hot air rises, 
and its place is supplied by the flow of the 
colder air from the surrounding parts. When 
the vacuum thus created is sudden, and the 
flow of the surrounding air is violent, the 
meeting of winds from all points of the com- 
pass produces at sea the phenomena of water- 
spouts; and on land whirlwinds, caused by 
the air ascending in a spiral into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. There are a num- 
ber of causes which produce inequalities of 
temperature in the atmosphere; some of the 
most obvious of which are the alternation of 
night and day, and the occurrence of cloudy 
and unclouded skies. The air must be neces- 
sarily heated when illumined by the rays of 
the sun, and cooled when those rays are with- 
drawn. 








THE BROOK. 


“Do yon love her?” 

‘‘IT cannot conceive any possible right you 
have to question me.”’ 

** Does she love you?”’ 

‘The more she has favored me with her 
confidence, the less likely I shall be to break 
it.” 

** Answer me, Edward, or, by Heaven, you 
shall repent. Do you mean to ask her to be 
your wife !’’ 

‘On that point your question is premature ; 
J have not yet made up my own mind. You 
see, my good fellow, there are objections to 
such a step.”’ 

‘* Heaven grant me patience !”’ 

“Ay, I think you need it,’’ was returned 
sneeringly. 

The two men parted: the last speaker to 
open a little gate at which he had arrived, and 
walk jauntily up a trim garden, gay and glow- 
ing with flowers fired by the afternoon sun- 
shine of autumn; the taller and older man 
to walk with an even pace up the steep village- 
street, giving many a kindly salutation to 
those he passed upon his way. 

When they had both disappeared, a woman 
eame from behind the lime-tree near which 
they had paused, and stepped somewhat 
stealthily over the yellow fallen leaves till 
she stood in the open road. Then she shaded 
her eyes from the sunshine, and looked up 
the West Street for a moment before she en- 
tered a house standing opposite the one with 
the gay garden. 

At a window, looking out upon a more re- 
tired side of this garden, in at which peeped 
late roses and luxuriant myrtle boughs, a girl 
sat at work—a girl who was beautiful after a 
certain almost childish fashion, whose face 
was perhaps the more attractive from its pro- 
voking imperfections. She bent over her work 
with knitted brow and a fierce eagerness, the 
short upper lip of her restless mouth curling 
scornfully as she listened to the remarks of a 
hard-featured elderly woman who sat by the 
table. 

“You will spoil your frock, if you draw 
your thread through with such a twitch every 
time,’’ remarked the latter. 

The young girl was trimming the sleeve of 
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a dark stuff gown, and her fingers looked the 
fairer from contrast with her dark-hued work. 
She raised her head sharply, and hastily strove 
to rearrange her hair, hanging somewhat dis- 
ordered over her flushed cheek. She had 
heard the opening and closing of the house- 
door. When some one entered the room, she 
saw who, first by a sidelong look from under 
her eyelashes, then, after a slight bow of 
recognition, bent lower over her work, her 
face very expressive of disappointment. 

‘* Linda, you are not too busy to shake hands 
with Mr. Salford,’’ her aunt said, having her- 
self greeted that gentleman with grim cor- 
diality. 

Mr. Salford took a chair close to Linda, and 
held out his hand, bending low over that shyly 
or unwillingly extended to him. ‘It is a 
beautiful afternoon, Miss Wood,’’ he remarked 
to the elder lady. ‘‘It is ashame to be in the 
house. I have been for a long walk, and en- 
joyed it uncommonly, even though my com- 
panion was not so amusing a one as I should 
have chosen.”’ 

** You don’t often walk, I think,’’ remarked 
Miss Wood. 

‘*Why no; but my horse is lame. Calton 
joined me. He is a tremendous walker; so 
we went further than I intended—all the way 
to Highford.”’ 

**It is a long time since we have seen Mr. 
Calton,’? Miss Wood observed; and Linda’s 
head bent lower as Mr. Salford glanced at her 
curiously. 

‘Miss Linda, I want to look at the foliage 
of that rose your father was describing the 
other day; I think I have one like it at my 
place. Will you show it me?’’ he asked. 

Miss Wood said: ‘Go, Ethelinda; you 
hav’n’t been out to-day.’’ 

**T don’t care to go,’’ Linda said pettishly. 

‘You said you wanted a walk,’’ her aunt 
remarked. 

‘*And you said that I must finish off my 
frock, because I had nothing else fit to wear, 
and the weather was getting too cold for mus- 
lins,’’ Linda rejoined maliciously. 

‘It is a pity the weather should ever be too 
cold for muslins,’’ Mr. Salford said; ‘‘ nothing 
is so pretty for young ladies. Miss Linda, put 
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away your work, pray; it isn’t fit work for 
such fingers,’’ he added in a whisper. 

‘* My fingers often do harder work than this, 
Mr. Salford, I can assure you. Let me see; 
they have even—”’ 

‘* Linda, put away your work and go into 
the garden; don’t make Mr. Salford wait any 
longer.’’ Miss Wood spoke with decision. 

“Mr. Salford’s time isn’t as precious as 
mine, aunt, or he wouldn’t spend it as he does. 
He doesn’t give music-lessons to little children, 
or teach the usual branches of an English edu- 
cation, or turn old dresses to make them look 
like new, or do anything useful,’’ Linda said, 
as she rose and began collecting her work to- 
gether with great deliberation; Mr. Salford 
looking more amused than displeased. Miss 
Wood smiled, and called her niece a foolish 
child. 

Linda left the room; hunted up her oldest 
garden-hat and a much-worn shawl, put them 
on, and returned to the parlor. 

**T am ready, Mr. Salford,’’ she said, and 
cast a mischievous look at her aunt, who 
glanced up in consternation. 

The hat was battered, its ribbons faded; but 
Linda’s arch smile was so brilliant that her 
face looked only the more bewitching from 
under the shabby head-gear, and the old 
shawl was thrown on with careless grace. 

Mr. Salford followed her through the cool 
shady hall—adorned with casts from the best 
statues, and many curiosities, modern and 
antique, and large enough to be vastly out of 
keeping with anything else in the tiny house— 
to the garden-door. 

This garden was a marvel of the neighbor- 
hood, a very well of beauty and fragrance. 
Its high walls were screened by laurels, up 
which climbed China roses which covered them 
with bloom during many months. It lay quite 
open to the southwest, looked over a small 
orchard, separated from it by a green slope, 
to a distant hill—the one hill of the neighbor- 
hood, save that up which the village crept. 
Through the rich pasture-lands and round the 
base of this hill flowed a brook, shallow now— 
for the summer had been hot and dry—but 
sometimes deep, always dark and sluggish. 

‘* Your father’s garden is certainly the most 
perfect in the neighborhood,’’ said Mr. Salford. 

‘*He is very fond of gardening. Which is 
the rose you want to see—this, the Acidale, 
or the Lady Alice Peel?’—I don’t remember. 
Is it this—the Ophirie ?’’ Linda questioned in 
a business-like way. 


**IT don’t remember quite either. I must 
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look at them all. There are more in that 
walk, aren’t there ?’’ 

“Yes. Itis a pity my father is not at home ; 
he would immediately remember which you 
mean. This freshly-planted one—is this it?’’ 

‘Indeed I can’t say. Can’t you make out 
the name ?’’ And he bent his head down so 
close that his cheek almost touched her hair ; 
for she wore her old hat carried over her arm 
now, the evening was so mild. Her head was 
immediately lifted up. 

**T have never been down this pretty path. 
Does it lead through the orchard ?’’ Mr. Sal- 
ford inquired. 

‘* Yes; and there are no roses there,’’ Linda 
said demurely. 

**But I should like to try it. You must 
show me the way; then there will be roses 
there, I fancy.”’ 

They went on side by side ; Linda assuming 
all the dignity of which her childlike figure 
and manner were capable. 

‘Shall you go to our autumn ball?” he 
asked her, after some perplexity as to what 
to say to break the silence. 

Fae 

* Do you not care for dancing ?’’ 

**Oh, yes; but I shall not go tothe ball. I 
could not afford it. I suppose you can’t un- 
derstand what that means ?’’ 

‘* You ought not to be able to understand ; 
you need not—if only—You must have a very 
dull life ?’’ he asked suddenly. 

‘““Yes. No. Yes, because papa is always 
busy, and aunt often—not merry: no, because 
I’ve plenty to do myself, and hav’n’t time to 
think if I’m dull or not.’’ 

‘* But that plenty to do must be disagree- 
able; and your aunt is often out of temper.”’ 

**T do not see that we need talk about this,”’ 
Linda replied. 

“Can you doubt that anything concerning 
you must deeply interest me ?”’ 

‘‘Thav’n’t thought aboutit. Isn’t that leaf 
a beautiful color?’’ She held out her hand, 
a scarlet leaf lying in its palm. 

“Very. What acharming head-dress a few 
such would make!’’ He picked up two or 
three more, and was about to put them in her 
hair; but she withdrew her head with a de- 
cided gesture. 

‘* We will turn back now,”’ she said. 

**You were not in such a hurry when you 
were in this garden with Calton, some weeks 
since,’’ Mr. Salford returned reproachfully. 

‘*Papa was here. I like to hear him and 
Mr. Calton talk,’’ Linda said, blushing vividly; 
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adding, with a saucy look at her companion, 
** you hav’n’t anything so interesting to say.’’ 

** If I dared—if I thought you would listen,”’ 
he answered; and returned her look with a 
confident gaze, meant to be one of love and 
hesitation, but in which she saw more bold- 
ness than timidity. 3 

**You needn’t dare, for I shouldn’t listen,” 
she answered hastily. 

** You are very cruel, Miss Linda.’’ 

“If I were, I suppose it would be something 
very new to Mr. Salford to be treated cruelly,’’ 
she said with a subtle contempt he failed to 
feel. 

‘Perhaps. It is often one’s lot to have 
everything but what one most desires,’’ he 
answered, with a conceited sentimental air. 

‘** Ah, so it is,’’ Linda returned mockingly ; 
adding, ‘‘Do you know that I think people 
who have almost all they want, who have had 
smooth prosperous lives, are seldom worth 
much.’’ 

‘*A most profound observation for a young 
lady. Quoting Calton, perhaps.’’ 

**T ought to have put in, ‘though I say it 
that shouldn’t say it ;’ for by that rule I may 
be worth a good deal,’’ Linda said lightly, 
not heeding his speech. 

‘Certainly ; J do not doubt that,” Mr. Sal- 
ford replied with empressement. ‘‘ You won’t 
go indoors yet?’’ he added, as they reached 
the house. 

Linda turned and looked back. The sun 
was just setting behind the hill, and the au- 
tumn mist creeping over the low-lying wood 
and meadows. The last rays of sunshine fell 
upon her as she stood in the open doorway. 

‘It is very pleasant and lovely out,’’ she 
said to herself; ‘‘ but—’’ and she glanced at 
her companion with eyes that had prisoned 
some of the vanishing sunlight. 

‘But your companion is not so pleasant ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘* Perhaps that was what I was thinking.”’ 

‘* You are as cruel as you are charming.”’ 

**IT do not think I am,’’ she said, her eyes 
watching the last speck of the sun’s disk dis- 
appear behind the clump of firs. 

**In proof thereof, let me have that rose.’’ 
She held one lightly in her fingers. 

‘There, it has quite gone,’’ she exclaimed, 
paying no attention to her companion. 

He had taken the rose, and was placing it 
in his coat. It was not worth while to ask for 
it back. She didn’t care enough about it. 

A noise behind made her turn quickly. The 
hall-door was opposite that in which they 
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stood. Mr. Wood and Mr. Calton were just 
entering together. As they did so, they saw 
the figures of the young man and young girl 
defined against the clear sky. 

Linda went to her father, who was carefully 
unpacking something he had set down most 
heedfully. Linda gave her hand gravely to 
Mr. Calton ; then turned to watch her father. 

‘‘There, Linda; is it not beautiful?’”? He 
displaced a bust from a central pedestal, and 
placed there a very exquisitely executed 
bronze. 

‘‘Tt must have cost a great deal, papa,”’ 
Linda said very softly, an old anxious look 
coming over her face. 

‘*Hush! don’t let your aunt hear you say 
so,’’ was answered hurriedly. 

Mr. Calton, though affecting not to hear, 
looked with true concern at both father and 
daughter. Mr. Salford hummed a tune, and 
ostentatiously smelt the rose he wore in his 
coat. 





CHAPTER II. 


** Edward, it is nearly a month since I spoke 
to you about Miss Wood. You have been at 
the house almost every day since, and the 
whole village talks.’’ 

** Let the whole village talk ; I do not care.’’ 

**T dare say not,’’ was answered with bitter 
calmness; *“‘but I do. Miss Wood has no 
very competent protector, as you know. Her 
father walks through the world with his eyes 
shut to its every-day business; and her aunt 
is dazzled by the position to which you might 
raise her niece. I am your cousin; once you 
looked upon me as your elder brother. I will 
not let you—the affair—go on in this manner 
longer. Do you, or do you not, mean to ask 
Miss Wood to marry you?’’ 

‘* By Jove, I believe you love the girl your- 
self!’’ Mr. Salford said, with an assumption of 
having made a new and wonderful discovery. 

**You have long known that I do love Miss 
Wood,’’ was answered with the quiet of decp 
emotion. ‘I have always loved her.’’ 

** Conquer your vain passion, then, as soon 
as you can, let me advise you. Linda isn’t 
for you.”’ 

“Tell me that you mean to ask her to be 
your wife, and I leave Minsterton ; but I will 
not have her happiness and reputation played 
with.’’ 

‘“‘T have every reason to believe that the 
fair Linda’s happiness is safe in my hands.”’ 
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‘*Give me the promise I ask, Edward. It 
is not too much to ask.”’ 

** You have no right to ask it; and I cannot 
give it.”’ 

‘* How cannot give it ?’’ 

** Your tone is insolent.” 

** Answer me, and let us part; for, Heaven 
help me, Edward, I am learning to hate you! 
Tell me you will marry her.’’ 

‘That step will involve great sacrifices, re- 
quires great consideration.”’ 

‘“‘Then, unless you are a more heartless 
wretch than I think you, leave off visiting 
her till you have made up your mind.’”’ 

‘And leave the field to you? Ha, ha! 
No; that would be painful to us both. I will 
stand no further questioning ; you try me too 
far; let us part.’’ 

Mr. Salford’s face looked dark and gloomy. 

‘Not so. You shall answer me !”’ 

Powerful Mr. Calton grasped his cousin’s 
arm, then let it go, because it was so puny, 
but still confronted him in a threatening 
attitude. 

It was a still, sullen autumn day. A man 
was ploughing in a field hard by the brook 
near which the cousins walked, the younger 
carrying his fishing apparatus. 

**You shall repent this violence. I shall 
know how to wound you,”’’ Mr. Salford sneered, 
significantly. ‘‘ Be assured I will not spare 
her from love to you.”’ 

**You are a cold, cowardly villain. O God, 
it almost seems sin to let such live to harm 
the innocent!’? He turned away, lest his 
passion should be beyond control, and hastily 
left the place, his cousin’s mocking laugh 
ringing in his ears. 

The latter went on through the damp 
meadows, where the fog lay heavily, to the 
brook side. Passion was beating in his brow 
and heart blindingly, though he had seemed 
so cool. That very morning, Linda had re- 
fused him. He suspected that she secretly 
and unconsciously loved his cousin. Despe- 
rate thoughts bewildered him; yet, when he 
reached his destination, he mechanically put 
together his rod, using a large and curious 
knife to make one part fit into another more 
easily, and threw his line into the swollen 
brook. Sitting on a stump in a dismal little 
swamp, his head on his hand, thoughts of 
vengeance throbbed wildly in heart and brain. 
He forgot time and place, and gloated over 
scenes of consummated revenge. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Calton took his way to Mr. 
"Vood’s house. His abrupt entrance made 
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Linda flush; his stern, resolute face caused 
her to grow pale. She was alone. He sat 
down opposite her where he could see her 
face. 

There was a long silence. Linda beguiled 
it by counting the beatings of her heart. 

**Linda,’’ Mr. Calton said, at last, ‘ will 
you try, for a little while, to think of me as 
an elder brother, to grant me the right to 
counsel you? Remember, I have known you 
since you were a baby.” 

** You look disagreeable. You are going to 
scold me, Mr. Calton,’’ Linda said, for a second 
glancing into his eyes, and trying to speak 
lightly. 

‘No; I want to speak to you about a 
matter concerning which it is very difficult for 
aman to speak to awoman. Will you try 
and be patient—not offended—if I wound your 
feelings ?’’ 

Linda looked perplexed, then answered, 
with simple faith, looking into his eyes: “I 
do not think you will say anything that should 
hurt my feelings.”’ 

** Not willingly, little Linda.’’ 

She withdrew the hand he took, and said: 
‘Tt is long since you have called me that, Mr. 
Calton.”’ 

‘*It is long since I have seen that look of 
child’s faith in your eyes. I want to speak 
to you about my cousin,’’ he went on, hur- 
riedly. 

She held her head so low he could not see 
her face. 

‘*If you had brothers, if your father were 
less engrossed with his own pursuits, I would 
not dare—”’ 

‘*Mr. Calton, you shall not dare. 
hear from you what I have been hearing from 
Aunt Wood. You have no right—” His 
look of gentle pity crushed her sudden anger. 
She began to cry. ‘‘I am so unhappy! so 
lonely !’’ she sobbed. 

‘*T am grieved. I knew I should pain you. 
Linda, forgive me.”’ 

But she would not glance at him. He 
paused, looked out of the window in pained 
perplexity. After a little, she dried her eyes, 
and said: “If I am rather friendless, poor, 
and sometimes have a hard life, these are 
reasons why a good man should respect me. 
It is insulting me to think that, just for these 
reasons, and just for the sake of being rich, 
and living in a fine house, I would marry a 
man I could never love, like your cousin, Mr. 
Calton. It is not my fault if he came here so 
long. A girl can do so little; and he never 
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gave me the opportunity of speaking plainly 
till this morning.”’ 

‘*Do I understand, Miss Wood, that you 
have refused my cousin?’’ was asked, won- 





deringly. 

“Of course I have—this morning; and 
aunt is so angry! and—I am very unhappy.”’ 

**Do you repent that refusal ?’’ 

‘*No, Mr. Calton!’’? Again such an indig- 
nant face. 

‘*T have been under a mistake, Miss Wood. 
I have done my cousin less than justice, and 
you also. I feared that—that you loved him, 
that he was most unworthy, and—”’ 

‘““You came to warn me? Kind! I feel 
most grateful. To warn me!’’ she repeated, 
contemptuously. 

**T am glad—sorry,”’ Mr. Calton said, rising; 
‘* glad that my warning was not needed—sorry 
that I have offended you; but, excuse me, I 
am in haste now. You must permit me to see 
you again before long.’’ 

He bowed himself out of the room without 
offering to touch her hand. Linda’s mood 
softened; again she cried—now as if her heart 
would break—bending down from the haughty 
attitude she had assumed a moment before to 
crouch upon the floor, laying her head upon 
the chair. ‘‘That he should think I could 
love Mr. Salford !”’ 

‘« Linda, it is nearly five o’clock; you ought 
to have been at Mrs. Brown’s at half-past 
four. You have made your choice of life. It 
is too late to repent,’’ said a sharp voice— 
‘*too late to cry now, and make a fright of 
yourself.’ 

Linda rose up. ‘I do not repent,’’ she 
said, pushed her wet hair back from her eyes, 
and left the room. In a short time, she was 
seated by Mrs. Brown’s piano, listening to 
scales and exercises feebly played by the little 
hands of her pupil. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Calton had gone through 
the miry lane and the damp meadows towards 
the spot where he thought he should find his 
cousin. But, among dead leaves by the brook 
side, he paused to think; his heart was beat- 
ing so fast and strong with joyful hope. Was 
he fit to meet a disappointed, despairing man? 
Would not some of the emotion he felt shine 
out from his face ’—a truth-telling face always. 
Would not the generous apology he was about 
to make be mistaken for insulting irony by 
one of his cousin’s nature? Ay. Mr. Calton 
leaned back against a tree, and mused—a dis- 
mal place for love-bright dreams. The fog 
came creeping on and on over the wet 
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meadows ; the dank leaves fell without wind; 
the water of the brook crept by, dark and 
sluggish. 

Mr. Calton’s rough coat was beaded with 
moisture; so were his hair and whiskers. 
When, after a considerable time had elapsed, 
he left the brook side for the path through 
the open meadows, he was met by the man 
who had been ploughing near him in the ear- 
lier part of the day. 

Mr. Calton walked very rapidly, with bowed 
head and folded arms. He did not give the 
man the frank and friendly salutation he was 
wont to bestow on any countryfolk he met. 

The man, when he had gone a few steps, 
turned, looked after Mr. Calton, shook his 
head, and muttered te himself. 

The fog thickened; the night darkened 
down grimly; the brook flowed through the 
meadows, struggling with the leaves collected 
thickly on its brink, they muffling its voice if 
it strove to break the silence to tell of any 
unwonted thing it passed on its way—of any 
ugly mystery. 

Late that night, a servant of Mr. Salford’s 
came to Rose Cottage to inquire if his master 
were there, or had been there that day. 

(Conclusion next month.) 





Onx.y A Pessie.—Only a pebble! Oh, man, 
that stone which you thrust so contemptu- 
ously out of your way is older than all else 
on this earth. When the waters under heaven 
were gathered together unto one place, that 
pebble was there. Who can tell us the story 
of those first days, when the earth was in sore 
travail, when her heaving bosom belched forth 
torrents of fire, vast avalanches of hissing, 
seething water, and volumes of deadly vapors ? 
When glowing, blazing streams of lava threw 
a blood-red glare on the silent, lifeless earth ; 
and amid a trembling and thundering that 
shook the firmament, a thousand volcanoes 
at once lifted up their fiery heads, when out 
of the foaming waters there rose suddenly the 
rocky foundations of firm land, and greeted 
the light that God had created? That pebble 
was Life’s first offspring on earth. The Spirit 
of God moved on the waters, and life was 
breathed in the very gases that were hid in 
the heart of the vapory globe. They parted 
in love, they parted in hate; they fled and 
they met. Atom joined atom; loving sisters 
kissed each other; and this love, the grea 
child of the Spirit on each, brought forth it 
first fruit, the pebble. 
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THE WINTER OF 
BY MRS. P. A. BASCOM. 


“No snows fall so gently as the snows of age. 
are so heavy, as they never melt.” 
Tue snow of winter gently falls, 
And whitens o’er the ground ; 
Thus, with the snowy wreaths of time 
The brow of age is bound. 


It never melts, but slowly falls, 
Silent and scarcely seen, 

Until the heads of those we love 
Glitter with silver sheen. 


Time never heeds the pain or grief 
Which human nature feels ; 

No backward movement ever makes— 
But onward rolls its wheels: 


Regardless of the bitter wail 
Of hearts by anguish riven ; 

The songs of youth, the plaints of age 
Unheeded, rise to heaven 


Oh, could we find the fabled spring 
Which would our youth restore! 

Or gaze, like traveller outward bound, 
On the receding shore: 


But all in vain—the bounding wave 
Still bears us from the strand ; 

The mystic water’s power’s naught 
But a tale of fairy land. 


Better to bear with cheerful heart 
The change that time may brins, 

And garner treasures for old age; 
Than sigh for endless spring. 


Treasures of faith, of hope, and love, 
Freely to mortals given ; 

Death will restore our youthful blooww. 
There 's no old age in heaven. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
BY WILL WALLACE. 


Man to man, so oft unjust, 
Is always so to woman.—Byrow. 


SACRED is a woman’s love, 
Tender, faithful, and confiding, 
Gushing from a fount above, 
Blessing man, in all betiding 
When, in childhood’s fragile hours, 
Little ills the heart are paining, 
And, where’er it seeks bright flowers, 
Hateful thorns begin their reigning— 
How soon a mother’s tender love 
Can every little grief remove! 


When, at first, the cares of earth 
Freight thy heart with fear and sorrow, 

And each scene of joy or mirth 
Brings new troubles for the morrow ; 

When hast found thy meanest foe 
In the one the most befriended, 

And life’s morn, replete with woe, 
Bids thee pray that life were ended— 

How dear a sister's sacred love 

Enkindled by the Hand above! 
VOL. LV.—38 
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When thy upward course to fame 
Is delayed by those beneath thee, 
And of thy unsullied name 
Cruel calumnies bereave thee ; 
When misfortune’s blighting breath 
Leaves thee homeless and forsaken, 
And the dread despoiler, death, 
Ruthlessly thy child hath taken— 
A wife's confiding love will share 
Every grief thou hast to bear. 


When life’s dismal winter blows 

Fierce and chilling blasts around thee, 
And its pinching frosts and snows 

To thy cheerless cot have bound thee; 
When the lurid shades of life 

And the damps of death steal o’er thee, 
Though thy mother, sister, wife, 

Are beyond the vale before thee— 
A daughter's faithful love will soothe, 
And make thy death-bed soft and smooth. 


Wilt thou claim to have been just 
To thy prayerful, tearful mother? 
Canst thou say that no distrust 
Makes thee an unworthy brother? 
Dar’st thou claim thou’st kept thy part 
Of that vow so often broken ? 
Or ne’er crushed thy daughter’s heart 
With harsh words, more harshly spoken? 
Nay, rather own thou art unjust, 
Unworthy of thy sacred trust. 


BABE. 


BY MARGARET J.C 


WEtcome, thou dear new-comer 
With thy placid infant brow; 

Thou ’rt the last best gift of summer 
To her who clasps thee now. 


Who clasps thee, feeling deep within 
Her mother’s grateful heart, 

That thou 'rt a gift worlds could not wia, 
All precious as thou art! 


A gift that ever through all time 
She still will love—love on, 

As strong, as true, in thy life’s prime, 
As when thou first wert won. 


Thou look’st a feeble, helpless thing! 
Yet who may ever guess 

The strength, the power, thou hast to bring 
From all heart-tenderness. 


Oh, many bless thee! albeit those 
Unused to our earth’s fears 

Greet with the same unmoved brow, 
Glad smiles, and streaming tears 


Gay youth has paused upon its way 
To bless thy young sweet life ; 
And age has risen up to pray 
For thee ‘mid coming strife. 


I too may bless thee, gift God-given ! 
His angels gird thee round 

Until they lead thee safe to heaven, 
A seraph-robed, and crowned 
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CONFLUENCE OF SOULS CONGENIAL. 
(To E. E. L.) 


BY J. M. L. 


On! sweet is the current magnetic that flows 

From spirits congenial, which none feel like those 
Who, floating or toss’d along fate’s fickle tide, 

Are brought in sweet contact, and float side by side. 
’Tis felt in the air when a loved one is nigh, 

"Tis felt in a flash of the soul from the eye, 

It steals thro’ the arm when a loved hand we press, 
And thrills through the soul from a loved one’s caress. 
Wouldst feel this free current flow on when I die? 
Then come to the grave where my relics may lie. 
Come as the twilight with strange spell is stealing 
O’er thy sad soul with a stilly, sweet feeling ; 

That soft, witching hour, when the angels draw near 


To watch through the night o'er the forms they hold dear. 


At such time my spirit will talk with thee there 

In whispers so gentle, thou ‘It think "tis the air; 

I'll give theea sign, love, by which thou wilt know 
That mine is the spirit that wooeth thee so: 

My soul thou wilt feel then commingling with thine, 
As sensitive souls seem to feel the light shine ; 

I mean no chill rays of intangible light, 

Reflected by moon on a calm wintry night, 

But soft, searching beams from a vernal sun bright, 
That steal thro’ the frame till the soul feels their light. 
Thus, when thy lone spirit shall meet thee with miue, 
The confluence of soul thou wilt feel thro’ all thine. 


WOODS IN AUTUMN. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Tre wood is lone to-day ; 
And melancholy comes and sits 
Joy's faded haunts among— 
Like time upon some ruin gray, 
About whose courts the dull bat Jits, 
Where troubadors have sung. 


And silence, like repose, 
Down nestles on the quivering lids 

Of autumn’s forlorn hours ; 

Anon, with meek, upturna’d brows, 
And nun-like step, she counts her beads 


To the dead leaves and flowers. 


The wind’s low rise and fall, 
Piping its dreary interludes, 
Alone the quiet breaks ; 
But ah, at each responsive call, 
The slumb’rons spirit starts, then broods 
O’er the dead hopes it wakes! 


The rapture that awoke, 
When spring and all her minstrels strung 
Their music-breathing lyres— 
When from these cloistered aisles up-broke 
Sweet flowers, whose fragrant censers «wing 
Their incense-breathing fires— 


When, like sweet thoughts of heaven, 
Stealing, dream-like, athwart the sou! 

In some cathedral aisle, 

The perfumed breath of morn and even 
Within the trembling spirit stole, 

And nestied there awhile— 
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All, all alas, has fled! 
Filed the low pealing falls and swells! 
Even the voiceless power 
That hither my glad footsteps led, 
When flowers swung their mute lily-belis, 
Has toll’d away its hour, 


And now with faltering feet 
Once more, as I was wont to do, 
I seek these cloistered naves ; 
Ah, desolation lies complete! 
The sickly sunlight streaming through 
Illumines only graves. 


KATRINA. 


BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


My shallop ’s moored on the Zuyder-Zee— 

Tis calmly lying under the lee, 

Where slumbering breezes wait for thee, 
Katrina! 


They ‘ll bear thee over the waters still, 

While musie soft her lyre shall trill, 

And moonlight dance on the waves at will, 
Katrina ! 


Far out on the water’s star-lit sheen, 

The dripping oar on the schute shall lean, 

And whispers fall on thine ear, my queen, 
Katrina! 

When morn shall wake, my schute shall dart 

O’er the blue wave, and then we part. 

How sad the hour! queen of my heart, 
Katrina ! 


OUR BROTHER SLEEPS. 
(On the death of our Poet-brother, Wu.t1aM R. LAWRENCE.) 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Tue loved, the good, the gifted ones 
Are passing from our sight, 

Like stars that fade from out the sky, 
Before the morning light; 

They seem to us a season lent, 
To us in kindness given, 

That we may know how truly blest 
Are those who dwell in heaven 


We mourn for him, a gifted one, 
Our hearts are filled with pain, 

For they to his were firmly bound 
By friendship’s golden chain. 

We list—but ah, we list in vain! 
His harp is hushed forever ; 

The strings that late were tremulous 
Can waken music never. 


A golden harp is now his own, 
An angel's skill to play ; 
His joyful songs are bursting forth 
In one triumphant lay. 
Our poet-brother may we meet 
When life with us is ended ! 
And may our songs, in that blest land, 
With his be sweetly blended! 
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THE HEART’S TRIUMPH. 
BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


I WILL give my life to sorrow, I said, with bitter tears, 
For I've wandered far from heaven for many weary years ; 
Far from the happy valley of innocence and love, 
O’er rough and thorny places, my trembling footsteps rove. 
But my heart said: “ Nay; 
The star of faith shall guide thee 
In the straight and narrow way; 
The God of truth will bring thee 
At last to perfect day.” 


The hearts I loved so fondly are silent, now, and chill. 
How can I in submission bow to His holy will? 
The voice of love and friendship never greets me now ; 
The sunlight of affection beams not upon my brow. 
But my heart said: *‘ Nay; 
Our Father loves thee ever, 
His love can ne’er decay ; 
The glory of his presence 
Is ever round thy way.” 


But dark distrust was stealing, like a wolf, into the fold; 
And, from the sepulchre of gloom, the stone aside was 
rolled. 
But an angel in the darkness stood near, with folded wings, 
And whispered to my spirit of high and holy things. 
And my heart said, ‘‘ Nay.” 
When I turned away from heaven, 
From duty far astray. 
‘Thy God will not forsake thee. 
Be humble ; watch and pray.” 


Then I raised my eyes to heaven, and said, with joy and 
faith : 

**T will follow in his footsteps who triumphed over death.” 

And the star that led the shepherds to the infant Saviour’s 
shrine 

Shed o’er my lonely pathway its rays of truth divine. 


WEDDING-RING. 


CHARLOT. 


THE 
BY N. P. 


A SMILE ne’er rested on her withered cheek ; 
And she was rarely ever heard to speak ; 
But, frequently, she cast an anxious look 
Upon her hand, as if it were a book. 

But why thus look, so earnestly and sad, 
Upon her hand, with snowy whiteness clad? 
Did she expect that thus, with curious eye, 
She could into the secret future pry? 

From lines and angles, drawn upon her hand, 
The future to reveal or understand ? 

Was it the pride of beauty made her gaze? 
Then, why aot in the glass behold her face ? 
No; no such trifles occupied her mind. 

To fortune-telling, she was not inclined, 

Nor vain enough to pass the time away 

In gazing on a pretty piece of clay. 

Upon that hand, a locket-ring she wore; 
Two letters only on its face it bore; 

And, in the locket, closely was confined 

A lock of hair, most tastefully intwined 
These were her all—affection’s dearest prize ; 
Nanght else did she esteem below the skies. 
Bat it was buta ring. Why thas intent 
Was all her heart upon that object bent ? 
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"Twas but a ring, but placed upon her hand 

As pledge of love, and holy wedlock band. 

"Twas but a ring, ‘tis true; but it was given 

By one she loved, but who has gone to heaven. 

In heart united, each to each most dear, 

Time quickly passed, but brought no cause of fear ; 
Yet, suddenly, death swept her hopes away ; 

Her life, her all, before her lifeless lay. 

A lock of hair she craved from off that head, 
Which, with her hopes, now lies among the dead 
True, it is but a ring, but bears a name 

Which speaks of that loved one from whom it came; 
And in its locket is laid up, secure, 

A lock of one she is to see no more. 

As he is gone, these she adinires instead. 

Her form is here; her heart is with the dead 


‘*THOU ART THE WAY, THE TRUTH, 
AND THE LIFE.”’ 
BY BEATRICE. 


By each sting of daily care ; 
Each anxiety I bear; 

By the struggles of a heart, 
Loth with worldly joys to part ; 
By the inward longing love 
Of a purer life above ; 

Lord, I inly hope and pray 
Thou art teaching me the way! 


By each band of burning pain, 
Trampling fierce o’er heart and brain 
By each flood of bitter tears, 
Bathing all life’s fevered years ; 
By the throe of anguish born 

Of forgetfulness, or scorn ; 
Severed bonds of love and youth, 


Thou art teaching me the fruth / 


By the closely knitted sod, 
_ Over those long gone to God ; 
By the nearer touch of woe, 
When the nestling head lies low ; 
Through the “ hidden path” I tread, 
Ever by thy mercy led, 
Trust I still amid the strife, 
Thou art leading me to life/ 


SONNET.—REGRET. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Where are our days of youth—those halcyon days? 
A student then | stood, 

With glass in hand. The rock, the wold, the wood, 
The torrent, main, the moon which strays 
In the blue sky awakened raptures in my soul 
Bleak winter, with his blast, 


And are they fled? 


Nor these alone 

And snow, and hurricane sublimely past 
Careering did my passions all control. 
Then, with enamored eye, we gazed 

On all creation, or perused the tomes 

Writ by the wise about our father’s home; 
The soul, meanwhile, transported and amazed. 
These days of dear enchantment must depart, 
And vain regret possess the withered heart. 
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THE GYPSY’S WARNING. 
BY GEORGIANA D. &. 


Do not trust him, gentle lady, 
Tho’ his voice be low and sweet ; 
Heed not that he kneels unto thee, 
Softly pleading at thy feet. 
While thy life is in its mérning, 
Cloud not thus thy sunny lot, 
List unto the gypsy’s warning, 
Gentle lady—trust him not! 


Do not turn so coldly from me, 
I would only guard thy youth 
From a stern, a withering sorrow, 
I would only tell thee truth. 
I would shield thee from all danger, 
Woo thee from the tempter’s snare ; 
Lady, shun that dark-eyed stranger ; 
I have warned thee—now beware | 


Lady, once there lived a maiden, 
Yo .ag and pure, and like thee, fair ; 
Ye., oh, yet, he wooed and won her, 
Filled her gentle heart with care: 
Then he heeded not her weeping, 
He cared not her life to save; 
Soon she perished—now she’s sleeping 
In the cold and silent grave. 


Keep thy gold—I do not need it! 
Lady, I have prayed for this, 

For the hour when I might foil him, 
Rob him of expected bliss 

Ay! I see thou 'rt filled with wonder 
At my words, so fierce and wild; 

Lady, in that green grave yonder 
Lies the gypsy’s only child ! 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY ELLA F. HEWES. 


TuaRovGn the night air stealing 
Monurnfully and slow 

On the zephyr pealing 
Tenderly and low ; 

Comes an echo, faintly, 
Scarce its accents heard, 

"Mong the flowers gently, 
Leaflets fair are stirred. 


On the midnight grimly— 
Fearlessly and bold, 

Flits a shadow dimly, 
Tearlessly and cold ; 

A form of other days 
Now dancés on the night— 

A shroud around it plays, 
Beaming pure and bright. 


In the ivy nestles, 
Free from every care ; 
Now, while storm-king wrestles, 
Borne along the air. 
Gone—the vision ’s vanished, 
The phantom bright is o’er; 
From our hearts ‘tis banished, 
Never—nevermore. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
OCTOBER NUMBER. 
14. Ham-bug. 15. Nail. 16. Watch. 17. Better 
18. Collar. 
A PUZZLE. 
War da the letters of the alphabet, which the following 
figures represent, resemble ‘‘Gopry?” 
2085 13 15 19 20 22 1 12 211212513 15 1420812 % 





CHARADES. 
19. 


Ix my first we name all the pain 
My second must endure ; 

And in my whole the feeling soul 
That gives relief or cure. 





ENIGMAS. 
20. 


Mavy an evening has been said, 
To be me when the sun has fed— 
And the hazy morning too, 

Before he rises to your view. 


Many a soldier when recruit, 

That he was me will not dispute— 
And the boy, howe’er discerning, 
And whatsoe’er his tact for learuing, 
When older grown confesses he 
Indubitably once was me. 


That man, too, must have no feeling, 
And very little sense of healing, 
Who don’t allow that on some part 
He has had me and felt my smart; 
Or been in his noviciate, 

Of trade—or calling—in my state, 
And by my consequence his meat 
Found oftentimes unfit to eat. 


While the neophite to riding, 
*Gainst me instinctively providing, 
Alters his pace to slow from fast, 
And feels himself compelled at last 
To walk—and then his lessons own 
He must on my account postpone. 


21 


Txoven of the present, whether sad or gay, 
Forming no part, | rarely am away ; 

And though to feeling hearts I most appear 
In sorrow, clouding each succeeding year, 
And giving to the present many a tear— 

Few, few there are among the fond and good, 
Would lose my painful presence if they could. 


But as the mother in consumption gives 

With joy her life-blood, so her child but lives, 
In silent suffering many doat on me, 

Source but too often of their misery, 

And treasure thus within each tender breast 
The sad consumer of all joy and rest. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 
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THE accompanying design is for a small 
villa, in which the forms of Italian architec- 
ture have suggested the production of an 
economical amount of external effect. The 
irregularity of the plan assists the attainment 
of that variety of outline, freedom from for- 
mality, and play of light and shade, which are 
peculiarly appropriate to country residences, 
surrounded by the scenery of nature. The ac- 
commodation comprises, on the ground-floor, 
hall, drawing and dining-rooms, kitchen, scul- 
lery, and offices ; on the chamber-floor are four 
bed-rooms, together with closets ; at the up- 
per part of the tower is a smoking or prospect 
room. A door effectually separates the kitchen 
offices from the other part of the house, thus 
cutting off disagreeable noises andodors. The 
staircase is a prominent feature, visible, as it 
should always be, on entering a house, and 
conveying the idea of space and airiness. 
Altogether, the arrangements will be found to 
be compact and convenient. 





LADY’S JACKET. 
(See engravings, pages 385, 456.) 

Tus very comfortable jacket may be made 
of almost any fashionable material, except 
velvet, for which it is not well adapted. It is 
trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon, fringe, 
and small buttons surmounting flat silk tas- 
se's of the same color. The lining is tight, 
but the material itself is set round the basque 
in plaits, each of which is furnished with a 
button and tassel. A berthe made of bias folds 
of the same material as the dress trims the 
upper part of the body; it crosses the shoul- 
der, and comes to a point before and behind. 
It is trimmed with fringe and velvet ribbon. 
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The sleeve is double, the upper one being set 
in plaits, like the jacket ; the lower plain and 
full, and trimmed with fringe and ribbon. 
This jacket will be found rather full round 
the hips, unless the full fashionable allowance 
of crinoline is worn. 





MAT, IN BERLIN WORK. 


(See engraving, page 393.) 

Materials.—Black beads, No. 1, and clear white of the 
same size, one ounce of each; scarlet wool of three shades, 
green ditto, and pale amber; one bunch of clear white 
beads, and two strings of each of four shades of blue. 

Tue design should be worked from the en- 
graving, where the black beads are represented 
by black squares ; the white, which form the 
ground, by white squares ; the amber, by cross 
bars ; the green, by diagonal ; and the red, by 
straight lines ; the depth of tint indicating the 
shade. It will be observed that the outline of 
the mat is formed by three shades of red, the 
darkest being outside. The canvas should be 
such as the beads will lie on easily, without 
the appearance of being huddled. 

When completed, it should be tacked down 
on a bit of thin cardboard, cut out in the same 
shape, but rather larger—say half an inch all 
round. Then add the fringe, sewing it down 
through both cardboard and canvas. The best 
mounters brush this along the back with thick 
gum, and so gum it down on another, and 
thicker piece of cardboard. All mats worked 
on canvas, with beads and wool, should be 
mounted in this manner. 

The fringe is shaded ; one loop, of the dark- 
est blue (or black), is at each corner; then 
the other shades, in rotation, to the white, 
which is in the centre. 





EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SHAWL OR BLANKET. 
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Fig. 1.—Muslin cape, or fichu, to be worn at } Fig. 2.—Bonnet for a young girl, of a heavy 
dinner, or in the evening, with a low corsage. $ corded rose-colored silk, with brides of the 
It descends in the form of a deep circular } same, edged with black lace. 
berthé at the back, and in front is crossed en { Fig. 3.—Bonnet intended for second mourn- 


bretelle. Valenciennes lace relieves the plain $ ing. YU is composed of lavender silk, in broad 
muslin bands and puffs of which it is com- { puffs across the brim; the crown is a barbe 
posed. } of black velvet edged by drops in jet ; a lappet 


Fig. 2 
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Ribbon, 
velvet 


of the same falls low on each side. 


lavender color, with raised black 
stripes. 
Figs. 4and 5.—Set of lace, tollar and un- 


dersleeves, of an extremely rich design—ivy 


Fig. 4. 
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leaves in raised work, upon a very open pat- 
tern. The shape especially commends them 
to the notice of our lady readers, as being the 
very latest style. The small collars we have 


Fig. 5. 





before referred to, and do so again, in the Chat 
of the present month; the change being so 
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decided as to be remarkable. The puffs of the 
sleeve are of illusion; light and full. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 





Fig. 6 is 
Fig. 7 


Figs. 6 and 7 are breakfast-caps. 
light and youthful in its arrangement. 
comes further forward over the face, and is 
more matronly in its general design. 
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THE ASTURIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorct, from actua ariicies 


of costume. ] 


For its favorable reception, this style is indebted as much, perhaps, to its splendid ornamentation as to its form. It 
fits neatly to the figure upou the upper portion ; from whence it falls in graceful drapery, without an extravagance of ful- 
ness, however ; the sleeves, it will be observed, are rounded flaps. The elaborate trimming consists of a network of 
exceedingly neat passementerie, which, by a series of lines, trims the bottom of the eloak, the neck, and sleeves—in the 
quadrilles of which are swung beautiful miniature tassels, which also adorn the edges of the sleeves and lower edge of 
the garment, giving the effect of a novel and beautiful fringe upon these portions. The material may be cloth or velvet. 
The one we illustrate is a mode-colored cloth. 
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THE LEONESE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropis. 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


Wr have the pleasure of presenting for our fair friends’ inspection another style of close-fitting pardessn, somewhat 
like that in our last issue. The coat, for it is a misnomer to call it a cloak, fits to the figure, being cut as a tight-fitting 
basque; the skirt is draped with aa ample fulness, and, with the flowing sleeves, gives a very gratifying coup d’ail, 
the effect of which is wonderfully heightened by the berth2, and the bold border of gray plush which outlines the garment. 
Pockets are added, and the ornaments, fn addition to the tassels, consist of three tabs, which are buttoned across the 


breast. Material, black cloth 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


SILKS. 


Crochet Silk.—A hard-twisted silk, used for 
knitting and crochet. The sizes vary from 1 
to5; the latter being the finest. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 arethe mostcommon. Observe, there is 
an immense difference both in the quality and 
price of crochet silk. Some work into a sub- 
stance with scarcely any more gloss than cot- 
ton. In all respectable Berlin houses, the 
maker’s name is attached to every skein. 
Pearsall’s silks hold a high position, both for 
quality and tint. 

Netting Silk is not twisted so hard as crochet 
silk. The crochet silk is, however, often used 
for it. 

Soie d’ Avignon.—This is an extremely fine 
silk, sold in reels. It is suited for the very 
finest (or fairy) netting. It is not generally 
obtainable, but is frequently mentioned in the 
periodicals. 

Chine Silk.—Netting or crochet silk shaded 
in more colors than one. Sold in reels or 
skeins. 

Ombre Silk.—Silk shaded in tints of one color 
only. 

Floss Silk.—Sold in short twisted skeins. 
A very beautiful material, used in working 
flowers, &e. 

Dacca Silk.—Used much in embroidery ; is 
a sort of medium between the hard-twisted 
crochet silk and the floss, which it rather re- 
sembles ; but it is put up in longer skeins. 

Filoselle.—A coarse fabric, not of pure silk, 
although extremely brilliant, and capable of 
receiving the finest dyes. It is sold in large 
skeins, each weighing about a quarter of an 
ounce. Used much in tapestry and the coarser 
sorts of embroidery. 

China Silk.—A very fine silk, sold on very 
small reels. 

Sewing Silk.—Sold in long skeins. 

Chenilles.—This beautiful substance pre- 
sents the appearance of velvet. It is made in 
various thicknesses. 

Embroidery Chenille is not much coarser than 
crochet silk. It is greatly used in embroidery 
on canvas, satin, or cloth. 

There are gradations from this size to the 
thickness of a finger. The very thick is called 
Rolio Chenille. 

Wire Chenille.—This is made in as many 
thicknesses as the other. A wire is worked 











in the centre of it, so that it can be formed 
into loops, leaves, X&c. 


WOoOLs. 


The ordinary kinds are Shetland, Berlin, 
fleecy, and carpet yarn; also worsted, lamb’s 
wool, and Pyrenees. 

Shetland.---A very fine wool, used for veils, 
scarfs, shawls, &. It is not very much 
twisted. 

Pyrenees.—This wool is of nearly the same 
thickness as Shetland, but more twisted. The 
dye of the colored Pyrenees is remarkably 
beautiful and fast, owing, it is said, to some 
peculiar property of the waters on the moun- 
tains, whence it derives its name. It is rarely 
met with genuine in this country. 

Berlin Wool.—Only procurable in two thick- 
nesses, four thread and eight thread, com- 
monly called single and double Berlin. There 
are at least a thousand shades of this wool. 

Fleecy.—A cheaper wool than Berlin, and 
now obtainable in a number of beautiful 
colors. It is made in two-thread, four, six, 
eight, ten, and twelve-thread, and is sold by 
the pound. 

Carpet Yarn.—/ cheap wool, used much for 
comforters and «ther articles. 

Worsted and Lamb’s Wool.—Used for knitting 
stockings, &c. 

Patént Knitting Wool.—This wool is sold in 
bales of various sizes, each exactly calculated 
to do some certain piece of work—as an anti- 
macassar, a table cover, &c. It is dyed so, 
that by following the arrangements, the pat- 
tern, in varied colors, will appear. The balls 
are either of worsted or Berlin wool. The 
latter are the most expensive. Directions are 
sold with each ball. The knitting is always 
moss-stitch. 

Crewels.—Fine wool, sold in tightly twisted 
skeins, like crochet silk. Used for samplers. 
Very little used. It is suitable, however, for 
embroidering on muslin. 

Crystal Wools are wools round which bright 
gold or silver paper, or foil, is wound. This 
gives them a very gay appearance. They are 
sometimes called spangled wools. 

Pearl Wool.—This is a dye of modern inven- 
tion. The wool is alternately white and 
colored, in one, two, or three colors, each not 
more than a quarter of an inch in length. It 
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is a variety of Berlin made in four-thread or 
eight-thread. 
Chine Wool.—Wool shaded in various colors. 
Ombre Wool, or Shaded Wool.—Shaded in 
one coloring. Observe that every color but 
blue is pretty in this dye. . 
Crystal Twine.—A fine co:d, sold in balls, 
either colored, or to imitate pure gold or 
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{ silver. The two latter are called gold twine, 
; and silver twine. 

Crochet Cord.—This is just like window- 
; blind cord, but white, and of various thick- 
; nesses ; covered with wool or silk, in crochet, 
; for mats. 
Caruntille, a fine wire used in flowers. 





DIAGRAM OF L 


ADY’S JACKET. 


(See pages 385, 450.) 
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KNITTED GAITER. 
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VERY PRETTY 
BABY’S SHOE IN KNITTING. 


EXTREMELY EASY. 





Materials.—Two steel needles, No. 14 or 15; one doz. 
skeins of 4thread white German wool. 


Cast on for the leg 52 stitches; knit and 
seam alternate stitches, so as to rib it for ten 
rows. 

11th row.—Make 1, seam 2 together alter- 
nately to the end of the row; this forms a row 
of holes; knit 4 more rows alternately, knit- 
ting and running a stitch alternately. Now 
let off on a piece of cotton 9 stitches from each 
end, which will leave 34 stitches on your 
needle; seam 1 row, knit 1 row. 

18th.—* Knit 2, slip a stitch, repeat from * 
at the end, knit 3. 

19t%h.—Seam 3, * slip one, seam 2, repeat 
from *, 

20th.—Same as 18th. 

21st.—Same as 19th. 

22d.—Seamed. 

23d.—Knitted. 

24th.—Slip 1, knit 2, repeat at the end, 
seam 1. 

25th.—Seam 1, * slip 1, seam 2, repeat from *. 

26th.—Same as Mth. 

27th.—Same as 25th; repeat from 16th row 
once more. 

40th.—Seamed. 

41st.—Knit. 

Divide the stitches on the pin, taking 12 
stitches in the centre, and 11 on each side; 
the 11 stitches on each side should be let off 
on a piece of cotton. Knit the 12 stitches 
backwards and forwards for 22 rows, taking 1 
stitch at the beginning of every row from the 
11 let off, and knitting them together as one 
stitch. This forms the heel. 

Now sew up very neatly the sides of the 15 
rows first knitted for the leg. Commence for 
the foot by dividing the 12 stitches for the 
heel; take 6 stitches on one side of the 12; 

VOL. LV.—39 
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take up 8 stitches at the side of the heel, the 
18 stitches let off, 9 on each side of the Jeg, 8 
on the other side of the heel, and 6 off the 
heel; therefore, altogether, you should have 
on the needle 46 stitches; the sides of the 
row will be the centre of the heel. Knit the 
pattern from the 16th to the 39th row, and 
? again from the 16th to the 32d row; but, at 
the commencement of every 3d row, decrease 
by knitting 2 stitches together, taking care to 
keep the pattern correct. Cast off, sew th« 
sides neatly together, and divide the cast-oti 
stitches, sewing them together, keeping the 
seam in the centre of the foot part. Work 
round the leg, in crochet, 1 long stitch, with 
3 chain stitches between into every 3d knitted 
stitch. 

2d round.—Work a stitch of double crochet 
into the centre of the chain, work 5 chain 
stitches, and repeat, work two more rows the 
same as 2d. This part turns down round the 
leg. Now work a long stitch in the centre of 
the 3 knit stitches, so as to come between the 
| other long stitches ; work 3 chain, and repeat. 
; 
2 





2d row.—Same as the 2d row before de- 
scribed. Run a ribbon through the row of 
holes, bringing the ends through the part of 


the crochet which turns down round the leg. 





KNITTED GAITER. 





Materiale.—Three half-ounce skeins of 4thread German 
wool, and pins, No. 14, are required. 

These gaiters are frequently done in cotton, 
when the wool is found unpleasant to the 
skin. Then use No. 10 knitting-cotton. 
Cast on 87 stitches. 
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lst row.—Knit. 
2d.—Seamed. 
3d.—Knit. 
4th.—Knit 9, * knit 2 together, knit 2 toge- 
ther, knit 7, repeat from *. 
5th.—Seamed. . 
6th.—Knit 4, * make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
2, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 2, 
repeat from *. 
7th.—Seamed. 
8th.—Knit 5, * make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
2, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 2, 
repeat from *. 
9th.—Seamed. 
10th.—Knit 6, * make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 8, repeat from *. 

11th. Seamed. 

12th.—Knit. 

13th.—Knit. 

14th.—Seamed. 

15th. —Knit. 

16th. (The pattern now divides by 9; and 
there should be 90 stitches on the pin.)— 
* Make 1, knit 2 together, knit 7, repeat 
from *. 
17th.—* Make 1, seam 2 together, seam 7. 
Repeat the last two rows alternately till 23 
rows are done. 

24th.—* Make 1, knit 2 together, slip off 3 
stitches on to another pin, knit 4, repeat 
from *. 

25th.—* Make 1, seam 2 together, taking 
the first of the 4 and the first of the 3 on the 
other pin together, seam the 2 stitches on the 
other pin, then seam the 3 remaining from the 

4, seam 1, repeat from stitch, then repeat 

from 16th row five times more, then repeat 

from 16th row once, increasing 1 at the begin- 
ning of every row. These stitches are kept 
plain at the edge, and must not interfere with 
the pattern. Then knit once from the 16th 
row, decreasing 1 stitch at the beginning of 
every row. This will bring the stitches to the 

original number. * Knit 2 together, knit 7, 

repeat from * next row, * seam 2 together, 

seam 6, repeat from *. 

Seam 1 row, knit 1 row, seam 1 row, next 
row, seam 2 and knit 2 stitches alternately. 

Knit 42 rows like the last, knitting the 
stitches that were seamed in the previous row, 
and seaming those that were knit. This makes 
the knitting ribbed, and tightens it in for the 
ankle. 

43d.—Seam 2 and knit 2 alternately, till 16 
stitches are done; then pick up a stitch and 
knit it; knit till within 16 of the end, and 
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increase another stitch in the same way: knit 
to the end, seaming and knitting 2 alternately 
as before. 

44th and 45th same as 43d; but the increased 
stitches must not interfere with the ribs. 

Repeat these 2 rows till 6 stitches are in- 
creased on each side, then let off 24 stitches 
on each side on to another pin, and knit the 
remaining stitches backwards and forwards in 
ribs as before, till 12 rows are done; decrease 
1 stitch at the beginning and end of the next 
row. 

Knit 8 more rows, and decrease again ; then 
knit 4 rows more, take up 16 stitches down 
the side of the toe to meet the 24 stitches that 
were let off, put them all on to one pin, take 
up 16 stitches on the other side, and take the 
24 stitches on the other pin also on to the 
same. 

Knit 4 plain rows, and cast off. A leather 
strap fastened to the little gore on each side 
of the foot completes the gaiter. 





PORTE-MONNAIE EMBROIDERED IN KID. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


To be used with two different colored braids. 
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FOR A CAMBRIC SKIRT. 
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CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 








BACK AND SIDES OF BRAIDED SLIPPER, 
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HOW TO COOK LAMB, 


Heat ayp Lams SweeTereaD, LARDED WITH BACON OR 
Trerries.—The same quantity, either one larded and two 
plain, or two, if fine, larded with bacon ; when blanched 
for two or three minutes, put them in a small dish or 
stewpan, with a little stock ; cover them over, and boil 
them either in the oven or over the fire for about twenty 
minutes; take them up, and glaze them several times, 
keeping them hot. Lamb sweetbreads will take eight for 
a dish, and require to be neatly trimmed, cutting away 
the pipe, and dish them on a rim of forcemeat, or mashed 
potatoes, or spinach. 


Sweerpreaps as Coriets.—If you cannot get heart 
sweetbreads, you must use the throat. Blanch them for 
about ten minutes; then put them to cool into cold water ; 
take them out, and dry them in a cloth; then cut, length- 
wise, twelve or fourteen pieces for cutlets, making them a 
nice shape; if you wish for them to be white savéé cutlets, 
you must put some butter or lard in your cutlet-pan, a 
juice of lemon, a little white pepper, and salt; do not color 
them ; take them up, and lay them upon white paper to 
soak up the grease frum them ; dish them round upon a 
tureen, pouring the sauce in the middle of them. 


SwWEETBREADS WITH TRUFFLES.—Blanch and trim off the 
pipes and skin from the under part; then take your small 
knife, and make a small incision slanting ways, and lay in 
a small round piece of truffle until the sweetbread is 
covered ; braise them for a short time, or do them in some 
good consommé, and glaze them. 


Roast SweeTBREAD.—Boil sweetbreads, either heart or 
throat; trim them and dry them; then egg and bread- 
crumb them; brown them before the fire or in the oven; 
put good clear gravy under them, and watercresses, as a 
garnish. 

SweerBreaD CoTiets, Crumbed au Gratin.—Cut the 
eweetbreads, as before, a nice thickness, but not too thick ; 
dry them, then egg and bread-crumb them as you would 
veal or otber <vtlets; use any sauce that may be preferred. 


SWEETBREAD CuTLets, Glazed.—Do these as for the for- 
mer sauté cutlets, only glaze them a bright color. 


Lams’s HEAD AND Emtncees.—Wash well a lamb’s head 
and pluck, take out the brains, blanch them by them- 
selves, boil the head and pluck for about a quarter of an 
hour, take it up to cool, take out the tongue, trim the two 
halves of the head neatly, then score it, then egg and 
bread-crumb them as you would cutlets, and brown them 
in the oven or before the fire. Cut up, in small dice, in 
equal quantities, the tongue, liver, heart, and lights; fry 
in a stewpan a little chopped parsley, shallot, and mush- 
room, if you have it, to a nice light brown; dry up the 
butter with flower; use some good second stock or brown 
sauce; season with lemon, cayenne pepper, salt, and a 
dust of sugar; put the émineces under the head, the brains, 
egg, and bread-crumb in four pieces, and put round. 


Sueer orn Lames’ Trotrers.—Get a dozen or two of 
trotters; stew them for several hours, until all the bones 
will come from them; save this liquor; do not break the 
skin ; stuff them with good quenelles or forcemeat ; return 
them again into the same stock ; boil them about fifteen 
minutes; glaze them; sobeise-sauce or tomato-sauce is 
good with them, or you may fry them with butter. 
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HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 

Fow 1s should be carefully drawn, so that the gall-bladder 
is uninjured, and should only be done through the vent. 

Roast with a brisk and clear fire. A capon will take 
five-and-thirty minutes—smaller fowls a less time in pro- 
portion. A turkey of fourteen pounds will take two hours. 
The time will increase or decrease with the weight. The 
same rule applies to geese ; a large one will take an hour 
and a half; chickens take half an hour, pigeons ten min- 
utes less. It must be understood that the adherence to the 
time will depend on the state of the fire, &. A slow 
fire will make a longer time necessary, and at the same 
time spoil the poultry. . 

To Bone Birps.—Begin to bone any birds by first taking 
out the breast-bone, when you will have suflicient space 
to remove the back with a sharp knife, and then the leg 
bones. The skin must not be broken ; but the meat of the 
legs must be pushed inwards. 

Turkey Roast.—It is stuffed with either sausage meat 
or fillet of veal stuffing. While roasting, a piece of paper 
should be placed over the part stuffed, as, being bulky, it 
will catch the fire, and become scorched; but keep the 
heat well to the breast, in order that it may be as well 
done as the rest of the bird; baste well, and froth it up; 
serve with gravy in the dish, and bread-sauce in a tureen ; 
to the sausage meat, if used, add a few bread-crumbs and 
a beaten egg. Turkey is sometimes stuffed with truffles. 
They are prepared thus: They must be peeled, and 
chopped, and pounded in a mortar. Quantities of a pound 
and a half will be found sufficient. Rasp the same weight 
of fat of bacon, and mix it with the truffles; stuff the tur- 
key with it. This stuffing is usually placed in the turkey 
two days previous to cooking. It is supposed to impart a 
flavor to the flesh of the fowl. Cut thin slices of fat bacon, 
and place over the breast of the turkey; secure it with 
half a sheet of clean white paper, and roast. Chestnuts 
dressed in the same fashion are found an excellent substi- 
tute for truffies. Two hours will roast it. 

Roast Tcrkey.—Stuff it with veal stuffing, with or 
without truffles; if truffles, chop and pound some, and 
mix in the stuffing, keeping all your large ones to be 
whole for the body of theturkey. You must keep them in 
the turkey for two days. Chestnuts should be used raw. 
Pare and pound them ; roast at a slow fire covered with 
buttered paper. 

Turkey Bortep.—A hen bird is considered the best. It 
may be stuffed with stuffies, chestnuts, or sausage meat, 
Boil it in a clean floured cloth; throw some salt into the 
water in which it is boiled; cover close and simmer for 
two hours ; remove the scum frequently. White sauce, or 
parsley and butter. The latter is now scarcely ever brought 
to table. 

Turkey with Savsace Meat axp Tonxave.—Bone the 
turkey ; then fill the inside with sausage meat, with or 
without tongue; if with tongue, the tongue should be 
boiled the day before. Cut off the root and tip to the 
length of the turkey ; if you have a fowl to spare, wrap 
the tongue in this after it is boned, and place it in the mid- 
die of the turkey, surrounded with sausage meat; intro- 
duce truffles, if you like; if roasted, a slow fire; and it 
will takea long time to roast through ; if for boiling, cover 
it with fat bacon and slices of lemon tied in a cloth; pour 
whatever sauce you propose over the turkey. 

Turkey Povtt should be roasted without stuffing. It 
will be done, with a clear fire, in twenty minutes. Serve 
with bread or gravy sauce. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


BY A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 


In all cases where a patient has to lie long in bed, or in 
acute cases attended with much debility, bed sores are 
very apt to form. These sores form on those parts of the 
body where the bones are least protected by flesh. They 
are not only very distressing to a patient, but very weak- 
ening, and frequently tend not a little to accelerate a futal 
issue. To prevent them, perfect cleanliness is absolutely 
essential; but, in addition, some means must be used to 
take off the pressure from the more prominent parts of the 
body. For this purpose, various contrivances, in the 
shape of water beds, air beds, spring beds, ‘and water and 
air cushions, are used. Hooper’s water beds are exceed- 
ingly useful, and very agreeable to the patient. The 
whole body floats, as it were, on the water, and is buoyed 
up in such a manner as to equalize the pressure over the 
whole surface of the body. The bed should not be quite 
filled, and the water when first put in should be warm, 
otherwise the patient feels cold and chilled for a long 
time. Two or three blankets should, in cold weather, be 
laid under the patient, as the water is sure to get cold, 
and would make him chilly. 

In the treatment of surgical cases, which are nearly 
always, at some period or other, accompanied by inflam- 
mation, rest is of the utmost importance. An inflamed 
part should be kept at perfect rest ; it is useless to attempt 
the cure of an inflamed eye, if the patient is allowed to 
read, or of an inflamed joint, if he persists in using it. 
It will be found the best economy of time in the end, to 
treat such cases properly at first. Two or three days’ 
absolute repose of an inflamed part, at an early stage of 
the disease, may save weeks of suffering afterwards. But 
it is not sufficient that the part should be kept at rest, it 
should also be kept ina proper position. Suppose a person 
has a whitlow on one of the fingers, it is of little or no 
use for him to put his hand in a sling, if the sling is so 
long that the hand hangs down on a level with, or lower 
than the elbow. An inflamed part should always be 
placed in such a position as to favor the return of blood 
from it to the heart. Let any who has an inflamed finger, 
hang it down by his side for a few minutes, he will find 
the throbbing almost intolerable; now let him lift it above 
his head, and he will find the relief instantaneous. In the 
first position the return of the blood to the heart was op- 
posed, in the second it was favored. The same rule holds 
good of an inflamed leg or foot. A man sprains his ankle 
badly, so badly that he cannot walk; the surgeon tells 
him to rest it; the patient is perfectly satisfied if he puts 
it on a footstool, and does not walk about, and would 
think it exceedingly hard to be obliged to lie on a bed or 
a sofa with his foot raised up by pillows. Yet the latter 
is the proper position. In all inflammations about the 
hand or arm, the arm should be put in a sling, broad 
enough to support the whole length of the forearm. In 
all inflammations of the foot or leg, the patient should lie 
down with the foot or leg raised. These two rules are 
almost without exceptions. 

The mention of surgical cases reminds me of accidents. 
Let me give a few words of advice about the management 
of such cases. Keep quiet and collected, and think before 
youact. Don’t rush off, or send off for the doctor, without 
having the faintest idea of what is the matter. People are 
always in such a tremendous hurry about an accident. 
Wait and see, if you can, what has really happened, 
whether any bones are broken, before you send. If such 
be the case, lay the patient on a mattress ; not on a feather 
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or flock bed. Get him or her carefully undressed—there 
is no use in leaving this operation till the surgeon’s ar- 
rival. Do not disturb the patient in undressing him ; cut 
boots, stockings, trousers, sleeves, &c.—never attempt to 
pull them off a broken limb. If the case is one of a simple 
fracture, do not be impatient if the surgeon should not 
arrive quite so soon as you expect; he may have other 
cases quite as urgent, and more important. Remember 
that people do not die of a simple fracture, and that it will 
keep for an hour or two, or even longer, without any hurt 
to the patient. Never allow a crowd about the patient; 
it is not from kindness but from curiosity that people flock 
to an accident. Think what it is likely the surgeon wil! 
want—hot and cold water almost certainly—linen rags, 
&c., according to the nature of the accident. Get such 
things ready, and do not have to put the kettle on when 
he arrives. 

When he arrives, let him do as he thinks proper. If he 
advises an operation, agree to it, if you have full confi- 
dence in him; if you have not, get another opinion; but 
do not commit the folly of paying a man to give you ad- 
vice, and then refusing to take the advice. The most 
ignorant and unpractised surgeon will know better what 
to do than the cleverest of his patients ; and for one patient 
who recovers in spite of the surgeon's opinion, there are 
a dozen who die from not following it. Iam quite sure 
that surgeons generally err in not operating often enough, 
rather than operating too often. 

In such a trifle as opening an abscess, what foolish oppo- 
sition to the surgeon’s wish to open it is frequently shown ! 
The pain of the operation is a mere nothing to the pain 
caused by the gathering of the abscess, and the relief ex- 
I have 
seen scores of cases where an abscess of the finger, allowed 


perienced by letting out the matter is immediate. 


to run on without being opened, has lamed the hand for 
life, and several where it has necessitated the amputation 
of the arm, The question is simply this, do you think 
your own opinion or the surgeon's the more valuable? 
If you prefer your own, why employ asurgeon? If people 
would honestly say that they were cowards, and are 
afraid of the knife, and prefer the pain and risk of the ab- 
scess opening itself, that would be straightforward; the 
medica} man would then be eased of all responsibility. 
But instead of doing this, they say, ‘‘ The abscess is not 
ripe,”""—‘‘No matter has formed,’’-—‘' Would it not be 
better to wait till to morrow ?” and such like silly excuses. 


THE TOILET. 


Opors ror THE HaNpKeRcHIEF.—We give tt.2 formule 


~ for preparing the most favorite bouquets and nosegays. 


These mixtures, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
odor—an effect upon the smelling nerve similar to that 
which music produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

Empress Eugenie’s Nosegay.—Extracts of musk, va- 
nilla, tonquin, and neroly, of each one-quarter pint ; ex- 
tracts of geranium, rose triple, and santal, of each one-half 
pint. 

Esterhaty Bowqguet.—Extrait de fleur d’orange (frou 
pomade), one pint; esprit de rose triple, one pint; ex 
tracts of vitivert, vanilla, orris, and tonquin, of each one 
pint ; esprit de neroly, one pint; extract of ambergris, one- 
half pint; otto of santal, one-half drachm ; otto of cloves, 
one-half drachm. 

Notwithstanding the complex mixture here given, it i 
the vitivert that gives this bouquet its peculiar character 
Few perfumes have excited greater furore while in fashion 

Ess Bowguet.—The reputation of this perfume has given 
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rise to numerous imitations of the original article, more 
particularly on the continent. Esprit de rose triple, one 
pint; extract of ambergris, two ounces; extract of orris, 
eight ounces; otto of lemons, one-quarter ounce; otto of 
bergamot, one ounce. 

The name ‘‘ess’’ bouquet, which appears to puzzle some 
folks, is but a mere contraction of “essence’’ of bouquet. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beprooms, sitting-rooms, stables, and out-houses should 
occasionally be washed with lime-white, because the lime, 
being very caustic, removes all organic matter adbering to 
the walls. 

To make Corree.—Coffee-drinkers should on no account 
purchase the article ready ground, for in that state its 
aroma flies off in a few hours; and the infusion is insipid 
and worthless. A small coffee-mill is a kitchen necessity, 
and can be purchased for a small sum. Purchase the 
coffee in the berry ; grind it only just before it is to be 
used ; throw it into the pot with one-fourth of its weight 
of chiccory ; then place the pot beside the fire, and let the 
dry coffee get well warmed, stirring it round two or three 
times to prevent burning ; then pour on it sufficient boiling 
water ; fine it by pouring outa cupful, and putting it back 
again; and in five minutes you will have a bright infu- 
sion, of far superior strength and flavor .o any you can 
make by boiling it, or by the use of the ready-ground cof- 
fee sold by grocers. 

Hint on THE WaAsHING OF CoLoRED CLoTHEs.—A small 
quantity of ammonia put in the water in which colored 
clothes are to be washed will greatly assist in making the 
colors fast. 

GATHERING THE Perromes OF PLants.—The perfume of 
flowers may be gathered in a very simple manner, and 
without apparatus. Gather the flowers with as little stalk 
as possible, and place them in a jar, three parts full of 
olive or almond oil. After being in the oil twenty-four 
hours, put them into a coarse cloth, and squeeze the ojl 
from them. This process, with fresh flowers, is to be re- 
peated, according to the strength of the perfume desired. 
The oil, being thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile 
principle of the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal 
quantity of pure rectified spirits, and shaken every day 
for a fortnight ; then it may be poured off, ready for use. 

To etve A Fixe Coton To Manocany.—Let the tables be 
washed perfectly clean with vinegar, having first taken 
out any ink-stains there may be with spirits of salt. Use 
the following liquid: Into a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil, 
put a mixture of alkanet-root and rose pink, in an earthen 
vessel ; let it remain all night; then, stirring well, rub 
some of it all over the tables with a linen rag; when it 
has lain some time, rub it bright with linen cloths. 

To Gitp Ivory.—Put the ivory you intend to gild into 
a solution of sulphate of iron (copperas), and then into a 
solution of nitromuriate of gold; on withdrawing it from 
the latter, it will be beautifully gilded. 


DecocTion OF SARSAPARILLA.—Take two ounces of sar- 
saparilla root, sliced, and bruise it, then one ounce of 
guaiacum wood; boil over a slow fire in three quarts of 
water till reduced to one ; shortly before removing it from 
the saucepan, add half an ounce of sassafras wood and 
three drachms of liquorice; afterwards strain it. This is 
ased after mercurial treatment, and to restore the stomach. 
It may also be taken in rheumatism and cutaneous disor- 
ders arising from impurity of the blood and juices. It 
may be taken from a pint and a half to two quarts per 


day. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 
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ART or Tea-MAxkine.—Use soft water, and be sure it 
boils. If you are compelled to use hard water, throw into 
the kettle a pinch of carbonate of soda; but the latter 
should never be used unless the water requires correction, 
and then very moderately, for it is apt to destroy the deli- 
cate roughness of the flavor. Put your tea into the empty 
pot, and be sure yon useenough. Some persons practise 
a foolish economy in this matter, and use so little that the 
product is not much better than plain hot water. Then 
place the pot before the fire, or on the hob, or, still better, 
on the hot plate of an oven, till the tea is well heated, but, 
of course, not burnt ; then pour upon it the boiling water ; 
and a fragrant infusion of good strength is instantly 
produced. . 

PREVENTIVE AGAINST Motns.—Strew camphor over the 
things you wish to preserve from moths. 





CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


A Lapy wishes a receipt for preserving water-melon rind 
or citron, that will make it hard and crisp without tasting 


ofalum. Can any of our subscribers furnish it? 


Cure FoR Rixnagworm or Tetrer.—Take yellow dock- 
root; cut in small pieces, and simmer them in vinegar, 
aod, when the strength is extracted, strain off the vinegar, 
which apply to the part affected at least three times a day. 
At the same time, it is well to drink a tea made of the same 
root; or, take some of the extract of yellow dock-root, 
which can be found at any drug store. This is infallible. 

Another Way.—To a handful of double tansy, well 
bruised, add half a pint of pure apple vinegar; cover 
closely, and let it stand for ten or twelve hours; bathe the 
parts affected three or four times a day. It generally 
effects a cure in four or five days. 

Another Way.—Procure an ounce phial full of nitric 
acid, in which place a copper cent, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; then put in twice that quantity of strong 
apple vinegar; turn the whole into a bottle and keep it 
corked tight. In using, mix with water in the proportion 
of four drops to a teaspoonful. Apply it with a small 
brush or mop. It can be made stronger to suit circum- 
stances. 

To Wash Rrssoys.—As washing and doing up ribbons 
is quite a source of economy, it is not every lady that 
knows that, with the exception of a few delicate colors, 
pink, sky-blue, &c., almost any ribbon can be washed and 
ironed, and made to lock nearly if not quite as well as new. 
To wash ribbons, make a clear lather of clean white soap, 
the water as warm as you can bear your hands; rvb the 
ribbon through this, soap may also be applied where 
there are grease-spots on the wrong side; rinse in cold 
water. As soon as washed, without hanging out to dry, 
have ready a hot iron, and press them out while wet; 
press on the wrong side; they will wrinkle, and never 
look well, if not pressed while wet. If you wish to stiffen 
them, dip them before ironing, in a solution of gum 
Arabic; when ironed smooth, take the scissors and trim off 
the ends. I have renewed narrow satin ribbons, yellow 
and white, in this way, when you would not know they 
had ever been worn ; also wide colored ribbons, black, etc. 


To Bieacn YARN.—First scour well your yarn; when 
dry, get a barrel with the head out; put in an iron vessel 
two or three ounces of lac-sulphur (brimstone), and set 
this in the bottom of the barrel; throw in coals enough to 
make a smoke; put some sticks across the barrel, for the 
yarn to rest on; lay the yarn on the sticks, and cover up 
the barrel with a cloth to keep the smoke from escaping. 
You can vary the sulphur according to the quantity of 
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CHEMISTRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
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Renner nnn 
yarn. An ounce to the cut is the allowance. This will 
bleach yarn as white as snow, and renders home-made 
yarn beautiful for knitting hoods, comforts, scarfs, &c. &c. 
The bark of the horsechesnut, boiled until it forms a lather, 
is the best wash for white flannels. 

An IvFALLIBLE Remepy ror Sore THroats.—Make a 
poultice of wormwood, boiled in sweet milk, and apply it 
to the throat. I have known this to give relief in its 
worst form in eight hours. 

Jerrerson Puppinc.—One pound of boiled potatoes, 
made into a mash with sweet milk; add half a pound of 
white sugar, six eggs, and one grated lemon; bake forty 
minutes. 

Wars Cup-Caxke.—One cup of fresh butter, two cups of 
powdered white sugar, four cups of sifted flour, five eggs, 
one cup of sour cream or rich milk, soda to sweeten, & 
grated nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of cinnamon. Bake in 
small tins. 











Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON VII. 
(Concluded.) 





104. Having cut off the tube, you are required to thrust 
its end quite through the cork ; but even if the cork had 
an aperture already cut in it, the tube is not in a fit con- 
dition for being inserted yet. Its orifice is sharp, knife- 
like, and ragged, therefore it would lacerate the cork, and 
spoil the intended result. The end of the tube must be 
prepared. 

105. Insert it, therefore, for a few instants, into the 
spirit lamp flame, rotating it gently all the time, and ob- 
serve the result. 

106. The knife edge of the glass tube fuses, becomes 
rounded and somewhat contracted; furnishing the con- 
ditions necessary for enabling it to be pushed through the 
perforated cork with ease. 

107. When the end of the tube has been prepared to 
your taste, do not take it abruptly out of the flame, but 
gradually ; and, when altogether withdrawn, do not lay 
the hot end in actual contact with the table, or any other 
solid body, but, inserting some little object under the tube, 
tilt up the hot end into the air, and there let it stay until 
it becomes quite cold. 

108. When cold compare the slightly contracted end 
with your case of cork borers, for the purpose of selecting 
one that shall be about equal to the slightly contracted 
tube in diameter. With this cork borer the aperture is to 
be made. 

109. Observe whether the edge of the cork cutter be 
sharp; if not, make it so by means of the file, and bore 
the hole by rotating it with pressure against the cork. 
The instrument will be found to enter with remarkable 
facility; and the operation requires no special remark 
further than that of guarding the operator against apply- 
ing too much force at the instant when the piercer is about 
to come through—an application of force which might be 
attended with the result of thrusting out an irregular 
piece. As a means of preventing this, it is well to con- 
clude the operation by supporting the end of the cork 
zainst a flat piece of wood. 

110. When the orifice has been made it may be even 
throughout or on the contrary; if even, the tube may be 
thrust in at once; if uneven, the rat tail file should be 
applied. 
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111. The tube having been inserted in such a manner as 
to project a very little way beyond the cork, the latter is 
to be adapted to the exact size of the mouth of the flask. 

112. With this object in view it is to be filed tapering, 
by means of a somewhat coarse file, in such a manner 
that, although the smaller part of the cone may be toe 
loose for accurately fitting, the adaptation may be accom- 
plished by pressing the cork further down. 

113. The cork and the tube being now attached, the 
latter is to be bent to the necessary angle; for which pur- 
pose the part where the bending is desired to be accom- 
plished should be gradually inserted within the spirit 














lamp flame. The tube being balanced, so to speak, be- 
tween the two hands, and kept constantly rotating within 
the spirit lamp flame. Indeed, as « general rule, a glass 
tube should always, whilst in the flame, be rotated, for 
the purpose of preventing any inequality in the contact of 
flame. 

114. The engraving above shows the manner of hold- 
ing the tube in the blowpipe flame: a few moments will 
suffice to soften that portion where the flame is applied, so 
that it may be bent, when, on applying the slightest de- 
gree of force, the necessary angle may he given. 

115. The tube having beeu bent to the required angle, 
an apparatus of the following kind will be made—an 


apparatus of frequent employment in various chemica/ 
operations. I have described the tube as merely bent to 
one angle, and one angle will suffice for the application 
about to be made. However, some operators will prefer 
using, for the operation in question, a tube bent twice at 
right angles, a preference which can be easily gratified, 
seeing that the operation of bending is of such extreme 


simplicity. 








Ebitars’ Gable. 


THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


“Then he said unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared: for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.”"—Nenmenmraa viii. 10. 

Svcu was the order given to the people of Israel for the 
celebration of — National and Religious Festival, the 
Feast of Weeks.” We learn from this that a day of 
yearly rejoicing and giving of gifts was not only sanctioned 
but enjoined, by Divine authority, on God’s chosen people. 
Such yearly festival is not positively enjoined on Chris- 
tians; but that it is both expedient and beneficial may be 
safely urged, when we find that the practice was approved 
by our God and Father in heaven. We have, for many 
past years, urged the advantages of having a day set apart 
by the civil authorities of each State, which every heart in 
our wide land may welcome as the time of joy and thank- 
fulness for the American people. 

Our Day of Thanksgiving represents, in many striking 
coincidences, the Jewish Feast of Weeks; only make our 
day national, and we should then represent the union of 
joy that was the grand proof of the Divine blessing. 

Such social rejoicings tend greatly to expand the gene- 
rous feelings of our nature, and strengthen the bond of 
union that binds us brothers and sisters in that true sym- 
pathy of American patriotism which makes the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans mingle in our mind as waters that 
wash the shores of kindred homes, and mark, from east to 
west, the boundaries of our dominion. 

The Creator has so constituted the race of mankind that 
their minds need a moderate portion of amusement as im- 
peratively as the body at times wants stimulating food. 
This recreative joyousness, this return, if you please, to the 
gayeties of childhood, is good for the soul. It sweetens the 
temper; it brightens hope; it increases our love for each 
other, and our faith in the goodness of God. There are 
individuals and nations who, from an unhappy state of 
things, vice in themselves or in other persons, from po- 
verty, or political oppression, never “‘ drink the sweet, nor 
eat the fat,’ but drag on a starved and miserable existence. 
These are not, physically, true specimens of the human 
being ; want is written on the sunken cheek, and wasting 
despondency cripples the feeble limbs. 

Even thus mental starvation from all the sweet joys of 
social intercourse and innocent merry-making, has a wast- 
ing and deforming effect upon human character, similar to 
bad or insufficient diet on the bodily constitution. God 
intended that all our faculties should, in the right way, be 
exercised ; and neglect of such exercise changes us to in- 
complete creatures. One has but a lame existence who 
has lost or neglected to cultivate ‘‘the store that nature to 
her votary yields."’ Our busy, wealth-seeking people re- 
quire to have days of national festivity, when the fashion 
and the custom will call them to the feast of love and 
thanksgiving. 

So we agree with the large majority of the governors of 
the different States, that rwz Last TavrRapaY in NovEMBER 
should be the Day or NaTrionat THANKservine for the 
American people. Let this day, from this time forth, as 
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long as our Banner of Stars floats on the breeze, be the 
grand THanxservine Howrpay of our nation, when the 
noise and tumult of worldliness may be exchanged for the 
laugh of happy children, the glad greetings of family re- 
union, and the humble gratitude of the Christian heart. 

Consecrate the day to benevolence of action, by sending 
good gifts to the poor, and doing those deeds of charity 
that will, for one day, make every American home the 
place of plenty and of rejoicing. These seasons of refresh- 
ing are of inestimable advantage to the popular heart; and, 
if rightly managed, will greatly aid and strengthen public 
harmony of feeling. Let the people of all the States and 
Territories set down together to the “‘ feast of fat things” 
and drink, in the sweet draught of joy and gratitude to the 
Divine giver of all our blessings, the pledge of renewed 
love to the Union, and to each other; and of peace and 
good-will to all the world. Then the last Thursday in 
November will soon become the day of AMERICAN THANKS- 
GIvine throughout the world. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD WIFE. 

We have been favored with the following word-portrait 
of a good wife, which, for its chaste coloring and exquisite 
finish, deserves to be set in the heart of every man and 
every woman in our land. It is selected from a4 sermon 
preached by the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Philadel- 
phia.—Eps. 


The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil.—Prov. xxxi. 11. 

The richest blessings are not always the most obvious. 
It is the hidden moisture which refreshes the flower. It is 
the hidden spring which supplies the well. It is the nutri- 
ment, buried in the earth, which feeds the fibres of the 
vine and tree, and thus develops the nourishing grape and 
the shady oak. The noisy cataract is not so beneficent as 
the gentle rill that glides almost without a murmur, and is 
best known by the lively green of its border, and the flow- 
ers which deck its meandering course. In the lightning’s 
flash there is sublimity ; but in usefulness it yields to the 
gentle taper that lights up a cottage evening. 

Mankind are moved by exhibitions of power. They are 
affected by social changes, which leave their mark in 
the world. Hence, they pause to moralize over the death 
of statesmen and heroes, over scholars and millionaires ; 
but few have ever devoted time, and thonght, and eulogy 
to mark their estimate of the value of a good wife—a good 
mother—a good woman. 

In this respect, as in most others, the Bible is in advance 
of human wisdom, and above human aptitude and tend- 
ency. It selects for its most elaborate, carefully worded, 
and emphatic eulogy, the domestic virtues of a faithfui 
wife and mother. As the light of home is almost the only 
radiance which cheers the darkness of man’s earthly lot, 
King Solomon turns aside to pronounce a benediction upon 
her who presides as a guardian angel at that altar. 

There was sufficient reason for this. What are the out- 
side revellings of pleasure worth to him who is compelled 
to return to a filthy and disordered home? What is fame 
worth to him who meets discord and reproach at his own 
door and in his own chamber? What can wealth do for 
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him whose household is devoid of taste, order, and com- 
fort? What can the admiration of a crowd avail to him 
whose own fireside is heartless and desolate? It is aot 
wonderful, then, that the wisest of men, King Solomon, 
estimating things at their real value, should ask, “‘ Who 
can find a virtaous woman? for her price is far above ru- 
bies.” 

Elsewhere, it is said: ‘‘A prudent wife is from the 
Lord ;” and the gift is worthy of the giver. 

The text, speaking of such a wife, says: “‘ The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.’’ There is a pecu- 
liarity in this language. Ordinarily it is the office of 
divine truth to weaken our confidence in earthly blessings. 
Thus it is said: ‘‘Hethat trusteth in his own heart isa 
fool.”’ “Trust not in man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils.” ‘Put not your trust in princes.’’ ‘Trust not in 
nacertain riches.” Human friendships are treacherous. 
Wealth is too cold to filla warm heart. Fame hangs on a 
breath of air, and comes and goes, rises and falls, by the 
eaprices ofa crowd. God ordinarily represents all earthly 
things as vanity. But in the text he seems to make an 
exception in favor of a virtuous woman—of a true and 
faithful wife. He says: ‘‘The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her.” 

And for what may the husband trust in such a wife? 

He may trust in her unselfish and permanent affection. 
I say it with reverence, God covets the love of his creatures ; 
and man, made in God’s image, craves the love of others, 
as essential to hisown happiness. The man that asks no 
love is a monster ; the man who expects none is a child of 
despair. There may be hearts so frozen by selfishness, or 
ossified by pride and egotism, or paralyzed by disappoint- 
ment, as to be indifferent to affection. But these are ice- 
bergs, drifting in darkness on Polar seas; cold, barren, 
desolate. In them no tree or shrub plants a root. No 
flower sheds its fragrance there, No melody of living joy 
is chanted there. God found that it was not good for man 
to be alone, chiefly because he needed the conscious affec- 
tion of a woman’s heart to soften the asperities of his own, 
and thus give completeness to his being. 

In the deep, full affection of a wife’s heart, the husband 
finds that appreciation and interest which every soul 
covets. This stimulates his enterprises. This makes him 
brave in peril. This cheers his hard labor. This com- 
forts him under irritation, slander, reproach in the out- 
side world. To meet this craving of man, woman is 
adapted. 

She is not ambitious of wealth or fame. She shrinks 
from great changes and great perils. She is not fitted for 
the struggles of the forum, the conflict of arms, or the 
labors of the field. Her home is her earthly heaven ; and 
she holds a loving heart to cheer him, to whom God has 
given a loftier ambition, a deeper craving of earth's wealth, 
a stronger arm, and a higher courage. Subjected, by the 
ordinance of God and the laws of the land, to abide a 
sterner will than her own, she is farnished with a wealth 
of affection which makes her burden of subordination light, 
and melts and moulds to tenderness the controller of her 
destiny. 

“Tam loved at home,” says the husband or the son; 
and this thought nerves his principle in the hour of tempta- 
tion, and gives solace to hardships on the land or on the 
lone sea. 

The treasure of a wife's affection, like the grace of God, 
is given, not bought. Gold is power. It can sweep down 
forests, raise cities, build roads, and deck bonuses. It can 
bribe silence or noisy praise. It can collect troops of flat- 
terers, and inspire awe and fear; but, alas! wealth can 


never purchase love. Bonaparte essayed the subjugation 
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of Europe under the influence of a genius almost inspired— 
an ambition insatiable—and backed by millions of armed 
men. He almost succeeded in swaying his sceptre from 
the straits of Dover to the Mediterranean ; from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Sea of Azoff. On many a bloody field his 
banner floated triumphant. But you will all bear witness 
that his greatest conquest was the unbought heart of Jo- 
sephine—his sweetest and most priceless treasure, her out- 
raged but unchanged love. If man has failed to estimate 
the affection of a true-hearted wife, he will be likely to 
mark the value in his loss, when the heart which loved 
him is stilled by death. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in a faithful 
wife for companionship. The family zelation gives retire- 
ment without solitude, and society without the rough in- 
trusion of the world. It plants in the husband’s dwelling 
a friend who can bear his silence without weariness: who 
can listen to the detail of his interests with sympathy: 
who can appreciate his repetition of events, only important 
as they are embalmed in the heart. Common friends are 
linked to us by a slender thread. We must retain them 
by ministering in some way to their interest or their en- 
joyment. As we cannot always give novelty and interest 
to our conversation ; as we cannot always make it for the 
interest, convenience, and pleasure of our friends to adhere 
to us, as we are liable to those pecuniary and social vicis- 
situdes which may tax their patience or their purses, our 
ordinary friends, like summer birds, are liable to come 
and go—to be coldest when we most need sympathy—and 
absent and indifferent, when we most need their support. 
What a luxury it is for a man to feel that in his own home 
there is a trueand affectionate being, in whose presence he 
may throw off restraint without danger to his dignity ; he 
may confide without the fear of treachery ; and be sick or 
unfortunate without being abandoned. If in the outward 
world he grow weary of human selfishness, his heart can 
safely trust in one whose soul yearns for his happiness, 
and whose indulgence overlooks his defects. No wonder 
he says :— 


““My every earthly joy to blend, 
And harmonize my life, 

Give me a true, a tender friend, 

And be that friend my wife.” 


The heart of a husband doth safely trust in a faithful 
wife for personal comfort. 

Who is it that gives care to the neatness, order, and tidi- 
ness of our dwellings, our halls, our parlors, our bed- 
chambers? Who is it that consults our tastes, our affini- 
ties, our repellances; and so regulates our tables, our 
couches, our apparel, as to minister to our comfort? Who 
is it that supplies our lack of interest in ordinary things, 
and sends us out into society prepared to meet the claims 
of decency, taste, and propriety? Who caters for our ap- 
petites, and swelters in heated kitchens for our indulgence? 
and often, unthanked and unblessed, plies the needle in 
the lone evening for our benefit? Who is it that schemes 
by a rigid economy to get the most elegance and comfort 
from the least tax on our incomes? Who furnishes the 
ready pin, the napkin, the bandage for our wounds, the 
cup for our thirst, the friction for our aching head, the 
medicine for our pains? What angel of mercy is it that 
watches by our sick pillow, bears all our complaints 
and irritations, and moves with mufiied step when we 
slumber? 

The assiduities of a faithful wife are so common, so va- 
rious, so cheerful, so unexacting, that husbands are likely 
to regard her kindness as they do the sunlight and the 
dews of heaven—matters of course—to Te received with- 
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out gratitude. But the constancy which makes them fa- 
miliar, to a rightly constituted mind, deepens the sense of 
obligation. While the husband safely trusts in the com- 
panion of his years for his personal comforts, she has a 
right to expect that her beneficence shall be appreciated. 
If not, he will be likely to find her worth in her loss. Her 
absence, or death is, to the little world of home, like the 
loss of the glowing sun, which alone protects our earth 
from eternal darkness and frost. 

T he heart of a husband doth safely trust in a faithful 
wife for counsel. 

It is difficult to find a friend who is so deeply interested 
in our welfare as to take the trouble to study our perplex- 
ity—so conversant with us and our affairs as to understand 
our wants and dangers—so morally brave as to venture to 
tell us unwelcome truths—so perfectly disinterested as to 
assure us that no selfishness prompts his advice—and so 
persevering as repetitiously to urge that which is our 
benefit. A wife is such a friend, and a wise man will 
often seek her counsel. 

Her love casts out fear. Her confidence inspires bold- 
ness. She isalways at hand with heraid. Her eyes have 
seen all. Her ears have heard all. Her heart has felt all 
that pertains to our interest or our reputation. She is the 
husband's other self, at a different angle of vision, watch- 
ing with earnestness for his welfare. 

And there is something in the ready, instinctive impres- 
sions of an intelligent wife which no sane husband should 
ever despise. She does not pause to collect facts, weigh 
arguments, and draw inferences. Her impressive nature, 
which renders her indisposed slowly to reason, is furnished 
with an instinctive perception of the right, which is better 
than logic. 

It is wonderful how often, in nicely balanced cases, 
when we appeal to the judgment of a wife, how instantly 
she decides the question for us, and how generally she is 
right. In ordinary affairs, within her province, the judg- 
ment of a wife is almost an instinct of propriety; or, 
rather an inspiration from Him who ordained “‘ that by her 
counsel she should be a helpmeet for man.” Pilate was 
embarrassed in the struggle between his sense of justice 
and his desire of popularity ; but his wife said at once: 
** Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” Had he 
heeded her counsel, Pilate’s hands would not have been 
stained with the blood of the Son of God. 

In questions affecting the health of a husband—his good 
name—his morals—his companionships—his business en- 
terprises—his religion—how often has the ready counsel of 
a wife held him back from danger, disaster, and ruin. 

T he heart of her husband doth safely trust in a faithfui 
wife for competence. 

It is true, there are some wives who cannot thus be 
trusted. Actuated by a foolish vanity of dress, furniture, 
and equipage, and reckless of a husband’s toils, anxieties, 
and pecuoiary embarrassments, they will sustain a certain 
style in the present, even if they have to trample on a hus- 
band’s broken heart and ruined reputation in the process. 
These are the wives that drive husbands to wild specula- 
tion, to fraud and embezzlement, to debts never to be paid, 
to lottery gambling, to desperation, and a premature 
erave. 

But Iam happy to believe that such cases are few. As 
a general fact, the principle of justice, economy, and thrift 
is strong in the heart of a woman. Her home destiny 
qualifies her for a minute regard to the details of domestie 
economy ; and her love for her husband and regard for 
the welfare of her children dispose her to use wisely and 
well the earnings entrasted to her control. She is the one 
that obeys Christ in “‘ gathering up the fragments that 
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nothing be lost.” Hers is no hireling’s eye and hand. 
The husband lays his purse in her lap, assnred that the 
comfort and respectability of his house, and the interest of 
his property are safe in her keeping. He hath, says the 
text, “‘no need of spoil.” He has no need of false pretence, 
of tricks of trade, of grasping speculation, of over-trading 
and debt, of over-tasked energies and feverish dreams; for 
his wife regulates his family expenditures by his fair in- 
come, and is contented with her lot. 

The heart of a husband can safely trust a faithful wife 
tn the care and training of his children. 

A father regards his children as a heritage from the Lord. 
His sense of parental responsibility, his yearning, and ab- 
sorbing affection, their dependence, their perils, their inex- 
perience, their confidence—all combine to press them on 
his heart. But while these little ones, dearer to him than 
his own life, demand constant tenderness and care, the 
father must be abroad for their support. He isa soldier, 
and must dwell incamps. He is a sea captain, and must 
for months and years make his home on the deep. He isa 
merchant, and from morn to night must go where mer- 
chants congregate. He is a banker, and must be found at 
the desk. He is a mechanic, and must ply his trade. He 
is much abroad ; when he returns he is too absorbed, too 
weary, too impatient, to sympathize with his little ones, 
to teach them their prayers and smooth the pillow for 
their slumbers. 

He may be rich; but can money buy a heart to love 
these little ones as he loves them? Who will listen to 
their hundred grievances? Who will be unwearied by 
their clamor? Who will settle their little controversies ? 
Who will answer their thousand questions? Who will 
watch their incipient ailments, and patiently abide their 
nights of fever? Who will guide their opening intellects 
and train to strength their forming minds? Who will 
impress daily and hourly lessons of taste, refinement, 
self-control, benevolence, and piety? Who will teach their 
lisping tongues to pray? Who will bear them, in tears 
and entreaty, to the altar of Him who on earth took little 
children in his arms and blessed them ? 

The heart of a husband safely trusts all this to a faithful 
wife and mother. She represents all his affections, and 
more than all his patience and care. 

The highest confidence ever implied by one human being 
in another is exhibited in the satisfied, confiding security 
with which a father gives up his children, his greatest 
treasures, to the sole guidance of a mother. 


A “Fort” or Trper.—As a scrap of information with 
which few of our readers are acquainted, we give the pro- 
portions in which the different letters are cast to a “font” 
of type, and in which they occur in print :— 

Letter ¢, 1,200; ¢, 900; a, 850; n, 0, 8, i, 800; h, 640; 
r, 620; d, 440; 1, 400; wu, 340; ¢, m, 300; fF, 250; w, y, 
200; g, p, 170; b, 160; v, 120; k, 80; g, 50; J, x, 40; 2, 
20. Besides these, are the combined letters fi, 50; ff, 40; 
ft, D; fi, 15, fl, 10; @, 10; @, 6. This refers to the 
small letters only, leaving out points, capitals, small 
capitals, figures, Italics, spaces, and accents. The propor- 
tion for capitals and small capitals differs from the small 
letters. In those, I takes the first place, then T, then A, 
and E, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 


WE have before us the Eighth Report of this usefal and 
very successful institution. We say successful, because 
the dead weight of self-interest and prejudice that has op- 


posed the medical education of women can hardly be esti- 
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mated by any except those engaged in the work. It has 
been a hard struggle; but that isover. The friends of this 
great reform may well thank God, and take courage. That 
a class ef women will be educated in all medical know- 
ledge, be regularly graduated physicians, have diplomas 
as broad and strong as their brother physicians, is, in our 
land, a “‘ fixed fact.”” How these medical ladies will use 
their knowledge may yet, by a large majority of our peo- 
ple, bea matter of doubt or of inquiry. To judge from 
the doings of those women already in the profession must 
give great satisfaction to the friends of this reform. 

The Boston Report says, in relation to this plan of medi- 
cal education for the woman: “The cause having now 
had a ten years’ probation—the experiment, as many have 
considered it, having been so satisfactorily tried—institu- 
tions having been provided, and others springing up—and 
the public mind being so generally enlisted in behalf of 
the object—there must henceforth be a rapid increase in 
the number of women who, with thorough training and 
legal authority, will be engaged in the practice of the heal- 
ing art. In a few years, thousands of them will be scat- 
tered over the country, actively employed in preventing 
or relieving sickness and suffering, especially among 
women and children, thereby benefiting society at large, 
and promoting the constitutional health of the race itself. 

“Nor has this movement been confined to our own 
country. The public press—the great disseminator of 
intelligence—has made report of it abroad; European jour- 
nals have noticed and commented upon it; lady graduates 
from medical schools in America have visited Europe, and 
been cordially welcomed to observe and practise in the 
hospitals; Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and other dis- 
tinguished authors have written ably and earnestly in 
favor of the training of women for the care and cure of the 
sick; and a medical institution for women is said to be 
already in progress in London. Mrs. Jameson, in her 
work on ‘The Communion of Labor,’ says ‘th t some de- 
partments of the medical profession are peculiarly suited 
to women, is beginning to strike the publicemind. I know 
that there are enlightened and distinguished physicians, 
both here and in France, who take this view of the sub- 
ject.’ Mrs. Hall says: ‘Of the many good suggestions we 
have received from the other side of the Atlantic, this is 
assuredly not the least good; perhaps it is the best.’ ” 


Cremistry ror Youne Lapies.—In the Report is the 
following encouraging information: ‘‘A very interesting 
lecture was given tu the students and others, in the College 
lecture-room, by Doctor David B. Reid, of Edinburgh, the 
celebrated chemist, well known for his improvements in 
the methods of ventilating public buildings, having been 
employed by the English government to apply his improve- 
ments to the new Houses of Parliament. In speaking of 
female education, and the aptitude of women for the study 
of science, he said he once had, in Edinburgh, a class of 
forty young ladies studying chemistry ; and visitors were 
surprised and delighted to see them all engaged in per- 
forming chemical experiments, in which they were expert. 
He remarked that his views of the importance of science, 
and its application to the promotion of health and comfort, 
and the prolonging of life, would lead him to appreciate 
the plan of giving a medical education to women; and he 
accordingly sympathized most fully with the efforts to 
secure that object.” 

In Europe, on the continent, the profession of midwifery 
has always been assigned to women. In Austria, for in- 
stance, that has 17,000,000 of inhabitants, there are 18,798 
midwives; while the regular physicians are but 6,398, 
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and surgeons, 6,148—the women employed thus outnum- 
bering, by one-third, the men, reckoning both surgeons 
and physicians. If the care of the female sex in the United 
States was as decently provided for, we should now have 
more than thirty thousand women capable of that duty 
which belongs to women. A man midwife is more out of 
his sphere than would be a woman sea-captain. 

“They order these things better in Paris,” even. In 
that city of medical lectures, the number of midwives is, 
over one thousand, and in all France about 10,000. No 
countries, civilized or savage, except England and the 
United States, allows the desecration of womanhvod by 
man widwifery. Is it not time for these nations to take 
thought in this most important subject? Our nation is 
beginning in the right way. Besides the school in Boston, 
there are two medical colleges for women in Philadelphia ; 
and Chio has two where female students are admitted. 
Probably there are between two and three hundred regular 
doctresses in our land. These have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in practice; and, at the end of another ten years, 
we hope there will be ten thousand of such helpers of 
humanity in the medical profession. 





HEatra 18 IN ovr Borpers.—De Bow’s mortality sta- 
tistics show that the people of the United States are the 
healthiest people on the globe. The deaths are 320,000 per 
year, or one and one-third per cent. of the population. In 
England the ratio is over two per cent., and in France nearly 
three per cent. Virginiaand North Carolina are the health- 
jest of the States, and have 638 inhabitants over 100 years 
of age. 

Eaotism.—Violence of every kind springs from a desire 
to do one’s own will. Egotism is the sure accompaniment 
The love of God never constrained any man to 
He who is bent on the performance of 
He prays in the 


of wrath. 
vilify his brother. 
duty is firm as a rock, but never violent. 
words of the Saviour, and with sincerity, ‘“‘ Forgive our 


trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 


AcTION.— 
The soul was never put into the body 
Which hath so many rare and curioys pieces 
Of mathematical motion to stand still. 





To CorresPpoypexts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: ‘‘The Sunbeams we Scatter’’—‘ The Joys of Life” 
—** Lines” (by a Blind Teacher in the Institution for the 
Blind, at Indianapolis)—*‘ There is no Bird so Free as I" — 
“The Glory of God’’—* Misguided Love and Genius’’-- 
“An Autumn Marmur’—*“ An Offering.”’ 

The following articles are declined: “ Blind Maria”— 
“The Invalid’s Wish”—* 1 ‘ll Think of Thee’’—* Mariana” 
—**Stanzas for a Friend” (will do well for an Album, but 
we have no room)—“ And my dear Father,” &c. (we do not 
want any articles at present)—‘* Midsuramer Rambles’ — 
* Little Dennie”’—“ The Miniature’’—*‘* To my Father’’— 
“To Idia"—‘* Words”—“ Leaves from Life’s Volumes’’ 
(never send a “first attempt” for publication)—‘‘ The 
Last”’—‘' Write” (“‘a spontaneous production of an uncul- 
tivated brain” can never be worth the cost of postage)— 
** Saspiria”—“ A Great Loss’’—“ A Sad Farewell”’—* The 
Young Indian’s Song’”—*‘ Love after Marriage’ (we are 
not in need of articles) —*‘ The Orphan”—*‘ The Grape-vine 
Swing.” 

Other articles will be noticed next month. 
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Books BY Mait.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
for our 


ter is so low, we offer our services to procure 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
books 


lnclosing @ stamp to pay return postage. 


formation touching will be cheerfully given by 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Parry & McMriuay, Philadelphia :— 

THE DIVINE LIFE: A Book of Facts and Histories, 
showing the Manifold Workings of the Holy Spirit. By 
Kennedy, M, A., F. R. G. & The 


great object of the author of this volume appears to be to 


the Reverend John 


prove, by facts and examples, that the transformations of 
human character, thiough the power ef the Holy Spirit, 
transcend in interest any transformations of which mate- 
rial substances are capable. Among the first examples 
adduced are those of Paul, Luther, and Loyola; and after 


them follow numerous and memorable evidences of the 
“working of the Holy Spirtt,”’ scarcely less remarkable 
than in the conversion of the persons whose names we 


have just mentioned. Although the work is not altogether 
free from controversy, its general views will probably be 
found to agree with those of most Protestant Christians, 
Price #1 00 

EVENINGS WITH JESUS: A 
Readings for the Closet and the 
pared from notes of sermons preached by the late Reve- 
rend William Jay, of Bath. This 
** Devotional Readings” which have been compiled from 


Series of Devotional 
Family. Carefully pre- 


is the second series of 


the same source. Our readers will probably remember 


our favorable notice of the first volume, which, we are 
informed, “‘ has obtained a very extensive circalation, and 
been honored with general approving criticism from that 
portion of the press devoted to Christian literature.” The 
present volume, in our opin‘ is quite as attractive in 
appearance, and as able and impressive, in the nature of 
its contents, as was the first of the series, and, we have no 
will obtain a cireulation 
Price $1 25 


By Rev. C. 


doubt, as it richly deserves to do, 
at least equal to that of its predecessor 
FUNERAL EULOGY ON DR. E. K. KANE. 


W. Shields. A very eloquent, feeling, and appropriate 
discourse. Price 25 cents. 


From T. B. Perersox, Philadelphia :— 

MKS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION. Con- 
taining Pour Thousand Five Hundred and Forty-Five 
Receipts, Facts, Directions, etc., in the Useful, Ornamen- 
tal, and Domestic Arts, and in the Conduct of Life. 
Being a Complete Family Directory, relative to Accoim- 
plishments, Amusements, Beauty, Birds, Building, Chil- 
dren, Cookery, Courtship, Dress, ete., Economy, Etching, 
Etiquette, Flowers, Gardening, Grecian Painting, Health, 
Home, Housekeeping, Ladies’ Work, Feather Work, Man- 
Medicines, Needle-Work, Nursing, Out- 
Phrenology, Potichomanie, Poul- 


ners, Marriage, 
Door Work, 
try, Riding, Swimming, Surgery (Domestic), Temperance, 
Words of Washington, etc. 
In thus giving the full title- 


Painting, 


Trees, ete., Women’s Duties, 
By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
page, we have described the character of this unique work 
better than other words could do. The book contains over 
seven hundred pages ; and, for usefulness and variety of 
information, no other work of the kind can be compared 
all Mr. Peterson's 


with this. It is handsomely got up, as 
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publications are, and cannot fail of becoming the family 
book in all American households, Price $1 25. 

SAM SLICK: the Clockmaker. By Judge Haliburton. 
This is a new edition of one of the best works of its class. 
Though we may laugh heartily over its humor, there is, 
at the same time, a vein of wisdom running through the 
entire work, which should claim our serious attention, 
Practical, political, and social questions are discussed, by 
the Yankee Clockmaker and his acquaintance, in the most 
genial and inoffensive manner, greatly to the amusement 
and edification of aM who desire to hear the truth. Our 
younger readers, many of whom, perhaps, have not read 
**Sam Slick,” will find much im this volume to amuse 
them. Price, cloth, $1 25; paper, $1 00. 

CONSUELO. Price 50 cents. 

THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT: A Sequel to Con- 
suelo. By Madame George Sand. Translated from the 
latest Paris editions. These are the two most prominent 
works of an authoress who has many unreasonable friends, 
and about the same number of unreasonable enemies, 
Price 50 cents ; sent free of postage to any address. 

CON CREGAN: The Irish Gil Blas. His Confessions 
and Experiences. We have, in a fo 
mer number, favorably noticed this book, of which tne 
*“*Con” is an extensive 


By Charles Lever. 


present volume is a new edition. 
liar, but, withal, a capital fellow, possessed of no little 
share of worldly wisdom, and a great deal of wit and 
humor. Price 50 cents. 

THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF HARRY 
RACKET SCAPEGRACE. This is a new edition of one of 
the most spirited and amusing of modern romances. Price 
50 cents. 

CORINNE; or Italy. Translated from the French of 
Madame de Sta#l. By L. E.L. This translation of a well 
known and popular classic is said, by a distinguished critic, 
to be by far the most powerful and perfect of any yet made, 
Price 50 cents. 

From E. H. Brrier & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC; designed asa Manual of In- 
struction, By Henry Coppée, A M., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania; and late 
Principal-Assistant Professor of Ethies and English Studies 
in the United States Military Academy at West Point. 
This concise, yet complete little manual of logic, designed, 
by the simplicity of its arrangement and the clearness of 
its definitions, for the instruction of youth, will, in no 
slight degree, supply a real want. The basis of the work 
is “‘ Whately’s Lowic,”’ which stands at the head of all the 
more advanced class-books on the science. Price 75 cents. 

From James Prencn & Co., Boston, through C. J. Hex- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

INCIDENTS ON LAND AND WATER; or, Four Years 
on the Pacific Coast. Being a Narrative of the burning of 
the Ships Nonantum, Humayoon, and Fanchon, together 
with many Startling and Interesting Adventures on Sea 
and Land. By Mrs. D. B. Bates. Though the style ot 
this volume does not give evidence of being that of a prac 
tised writer, the narrative is yet full of interest, and cannot 
but prove attractive to a large class of readers. Indeed 
we are glad to notice that, though the work has been ont 
but a short time, a third edition of it has alreedy been 
called for 

A ROMANCE OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. By 
Eugene Batchelder. This is a very amusing and ingenious 
trifle, in verse, the most prominent actor in which seems 


to be no less a personage than the “‘ great Sea Serpent of 





Nahant.” 
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NOTHING TO DO: A Tilt at our Best Society. Though 
it lacks the novelty which rendered its prototype—“ No- 
thing to Wear’’—so successful, this little satire seems to us 
equally as good. Indeed, so fur as dignity of thought and 
sentiment is concerned, it is vastly superior, its point not 
being directed against those unfortunate young ladies 
whose wardrobes are lamentably deficient, but against a 
rather numerous class of youthful gentlemen, the labors 
of whose progenitors have entailed upon them the imagi- 
nary necessity of having “‘ Nothing to do.” Price 50 cents. 

From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through Hazarp Bro- 
THrrs, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. Now jfirst 
entirely collected, revised by himself, and edited, with an 
Introduction by 8. Adams Lee. Complete in two vol- 
umes. In the excellent editorial introductory to this, the 
oniy complete collection of the works of Leigh Hunt, there 
are presented to us, in as fair a light as the most scrupu- 
lous critic could expect from an editor whose feelings 
strongly prepossess him towards a favorite author, many 
of the defects, and still more of the beauties of a poet whose 
productions have been at one time ridiculed as puerile, and 
at another condemned as being vigorously demonstrative 
against true morality. For our own part, though wo 
deem much of Hunt’s poetry to be of the “ pretty” order, 
we yet believe that far the greater portion is worthy of 
being ranked along with that of nine-tenths of tho so 
called “‘ English Classics.” We cannot regard his moral 
conclusions as always correct ; yet, when he does err, it is 
not from the turpitude of bis own nature, but from a cha- 
ritable disposition to treat the failings of humanity with 
the utmost possible leniency. The enterprising publishers 
of these volumes, which are gotten up in the neat and 
popular “blue and gold” style, eminently deserve the 
thanks of American readers, not only for the present work, 
but also for their numerous other publications of the same 
character, and in the same cheap and attractive form. 
Price $1 50. 

POEMS. By Rosa Vertner Johnson. Although 
sixty-four poems which are embraced in the contents of 


the 


this unpretending volume are all of the pensive and melan- 
chaly mood, yet they a 
antly adorned with the variegated gems of fancy, as well 


re generally so gracefully and radi- 


as with the more solid creations of a pure and hopeful 
imagination, that but few readers of taste and reflection 


"yy 


will be found who will not feel and acknowledge their 


beauty. To this notice of a volume which has given us 
much pleasure in the examination, we think we may 
justly add that there are by far fewer defects in the rhyth- 
mical construction of the numerous pieces, than are usually 
short and detached 


to be found in similar volumes of 


poems. Beautiful in thought, as well as in versification, the 
stanzas of ‘‘Rosa’”’ will lead the sympathies of the reader 
to the contemplation of beauties, higher and richer, per- 
haps, than it is possible even for poetic language to ex- 
press. Price $1 00. 

WHITE LIES. A Novel. By Charles Reade, author of 
“jp is Never too Late to Mend,” ete. This is the second 
part of a very entertaining and instructive work, the com- 
mencement of which has been favorably noticed. Price 
25 cents per part. 

From Mason Broruers, New York, through Lipprycorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

FRESH LEAVES. By Fanny Fern. 
fair volume, so rich and delicate without, so free and fear- 
less within, would, we apprehend, be scarcely acceptable 


Our praises of this 


to the proud consciousness of Fanny Fern; and, in like 
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manner, had we any censures to pass upon her meritori- 
ous and profitable labors, they would, in all probability, 
be received with the same indifference. So we will quietly 
let the book pass for what it is worth to the consideration of 
Fanny’s numerous admirers, who, we feel assured, will 
not fail to peruse, if they do not profit by, the many les- 
sons of wisdom, common sense, prudence, and humanity, 
which they will find for once enveloped in a fashionable 
dress of “‘ ethereal blue,” fringed with gold. 

From J. B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia, through W. 
B. Zieser, Philadelphia :— 

THE LEGAL ADVISER; or, how to Diminish Losses, 
Avoid Disputes, and Save Time, Trouble, and Money, 
by conducting Business according to Law, as Expounded 
by the Best and Latest Authorities. By Edwin T. Freedley, 
author of “A Practical Treatise on Business,’ This 
volume, as may be judged from its title, will undoubtedly 


etc. 


prove a valuable guide for every person actively engaged 
in business. It is not so profound in legal formalities, 
and technical phrases and terms, as not to be easily com- 
prehended by all men of common education who may 
have occasion to consult its pages, either for direction how 
to avoid vexatious law-suits, such as usually grow out of 
business transactions, or for advice how to proceed when 
unhappily involved in them. So evident, even from a cur- 
sory examination of its contents, are the facilities it will 
afford to men who desire to pursue the golden rule, that 
we cannot but desire that it may find its way to the desk 
of every such man who may hear of its publication. Its 
valuable contents are methodically arranged under various 
heads, and are embraced in nearly 400 pages, large 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 

From Harper & Brotner, New York, through Parry 
& McMriiuay, Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AND CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. 
dertaken under the Auspices of H. B. M.'s Government in 
the years 1849—1855. By Heury Barth, Ph. D., D. C. L. 
We have here the first volume of a 
work which promises not only to be of deep interest to 


Being a Journal of an Expedition un- 


In three volumes. 


general readers, but of great importance to the philanthro- 
pic and commercial world. The narrative is extremely 
unpretending in style, but evidently complete in facts and 
details respecting the characters, hubits, and pursuits of 
the people, and the appearance and productions of the 
country, ete., through which the author passed. The 
interest which we naturally feel in these graphic sketches 
and descriptions from the pen of the author is greatly en- 
hanced by the numerous and beautifully executed engrav- 
ings which illustrate the work. It is true that, at the 
time of writing this notice, it has been in our hands only 
a few hours. We, however, feel justified in stating our 
belief, from the high standing of the author, in the estima- 
tion of the British government, under whose patronage he 
accompanied the expedition, and the cursory examination 
which we have been able to make of its pages, that his 
travels will not only be popular, but highly instructive 
and useful. Price $2 50 per volume. 

From Dersy & Jacxsoyx, New York:— 

MOSS-SIDE. By Marion Harland, author of “ Alone,” 
and “‘The Hidden Path.’’ Those who made themselves 
acquainted with the pure, gem-like thoughts which were 
so profusely scattered through the previous works of Ma- 
rion Harland will naturally anticipate, in this, another 
literary and moral entertainment of a high order. Let us 
assure all such that they will not be disappointed in 
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** Moss-Side,” the lessons of which are not merely ad- 
dressed to the sensibilities of the heart, which are too often 
only momentary, but to the understanding, upon which 
they are calculated to leave lasting impressions of hervic 
patience, goodness of heart, and dignity of mind. The 
contrasts to these virtues are rendered equally impressive 
by the faithful and fearless pen of the author, which has 
dared to display, through the medium of one of her welk 
drawn characters, the unhappy consequences which are 
the results of marriages for riches, and the assumption of 
“rights,” never successfully claimed, on any principle of 
the Christian code, by women of the highest mental en- 
dowments, sustaining the most elevated worldly positions. 
We feel disposed, therefore, to accord great praise to the 
young author for her efforts to restrain the blighting influ- 
ences of a cold and sordid selfishness, which, in her own 
sex, under the new ideas of proprieties in the married life, 
are destroying all the generous, noble, and refined im- 
pulses of love, confidence, and duty. Price $1 00. 

THE PRISONER OF THE BORDER: A Tale of 1838. 
By P. Hamilton Myers, author of “The First of the 
Knickerbockers,’’ “‘ Young Patroon,” ‘‘ King of the Hu- 
rons,”’ ete. etc. The graphic pen of the author of this vol- 
ume has turned an historic event, which happened in 
1838, to very good account. The event to which we allude 
was the attempt made by McKenzie, and other discontented 
Canadians, to revolutionize the British American colonies. 
In this, he was assisted by many American citizens on our 
northern borders, who, dazzled with the glorious idea of 
extending the “‘ area of freedom,”’ were rewarded for their 
universal patriotism by being sent prisoners to Van Die- 
man’s Land. From the materials thus presented to his 
mind, the genius and imagination of the author have pro- 
duced a romance of unquestionable interest to readers in 
the United States, as well as in Canada, but especially so 
to such as live in certain localities ‘‘along the lines.” We 
need scarcely refer to Mr. Myers’s powers of delineation, 
either of events or characters. Readers have had various 
opportunities of judging of these through his former 
works; and, like them all, the general merits of ‘‘The 
Prisoner of the Border” will be found to be historic, ro- 
mantic, and in unison with the characteristics of the times 
and of the personages to whom it refers. The book is 
handsomely illustrated. Price $1 26. 

From SHeipoy, BLakemay, & Co., New York, through 
Surru, Enerisu, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FLORAL HOME ; or, First Years of Minnesota; Early 
Sketches, Later Settlements, and Further Developments. 
By Harriet E. Bishop. This will prove an interesting and 
important record of the rapid progress of a distant and 
unbroken wilderness territory, whose settlement com- 
menced only a few years since, but whose enterprising 
people have already prepared for admission into the great 
family of united republics. The facts and data established 
by the pen of Mrs. Bishop will hereafter be referred to by 
Listorians, who will be called upon to trace the wonderful 
progress of American civilization in the far West. The 
contents of “The Floral Home” are matters of astonish- 
What will they be in the future? There are 
illustrations accompanying the 


meat now. 
many finely engraved 
volume. 

From D. H. Menrprer, New Orleans :— 

FLEURS D’AMERIQUE: Posies Nowvelles. Par Domi- 
nique Rouquette de la Louisiane. We have here a large 
volume of French poetry, written by one who claims 
French as his own language. and Louisiana as his birth- 


place—at once a Freuchiman and an American. A high 
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rane 
and pure morality guides the pen of this true poet; and 
warm patriotism animates many of his songs. Yet the 
writer by no means confines himself entirely to the serious 
He is equally at home in the light, the tendef, 
or the romantic. In truth, with so much facility and 
grace does M. Rouquette write, that the language of poetry 
seems but the natural vehicle to him for expressing every 
It is worthy of great success, 


or heroic. 


emotion. 


Godlens Arm-Chair. 








Gopry ror NovemBper—New Series.—We commenced. 
with our October number, a new series of the Lady’s Book, 
determined to surpass all we have ever done. In the Sep- 
tember number, we published a very superior line engrav- 
ing, ‘‘ Heel and Toe.”” In October, we gave ‘‘ The Sisters,” 
both of them line engravings, far surpassing anything ever 
published by a contemporary; and in this number we 
exceed them all with ‘‘ The Governess,” an engraving the 
superior to which cannot be found in any English annual 
ever published. We mention ‘English annuals,” for in 
them is to be found the best engravings of the day. The 
plate of ‘‘ The Governess”’ is produced at a great expense ; 
but the same liberality will be extended to all future 
engravings to be introduced in the Book; and we now 
throw out the broad challenge to the world to produce any- 
thing that will in the least degree compare with the steel 
engravings of the Lady’s Book. Look at our fashion- 
plates. Not only do we give twice and sometimes three 
times as many figures, but we also excel them in truth, 
beauty of engravings, and coloring. Compare them; that 
is all we ask. 

Apotogy.—Some few of our subscribers received Septem- 
ber number, 1856, for September number, 1857. The reason 
was this: We had been reprinting the September number 
for 1856; and our clerks, when they were received in the 
office, seeing September number on them, thought they 
were those for 1557, and sent them away. In every in- 
stance where the error came to our knowledge, we promptty 
sent the right numbers. 

Patext Law.—We do not see why the following is not 
available for us. We are constantly devising new de 
signs, things that were never thought of, or at least never 
executed by any but ourselves; and we are sure no per- 
son’s ideas are more pirated than our own. When we 
have made some new embellishment familiar to the public, 
then some of our contemporaries take it up on a small 
scale; and one seeing their work, and not ours, may think 
it original with them. It is fortunate for the pockets of 
some that we were born before them. 

Protection of Designs for Articles of American Manw 
Sacture.—The Scientifie American, very good authority 
for any fact connected with patents or the patent laws, 
says there is already a statute in existence which covers 
and protects all articles of design and ornament, embracing 
also the marks adopted by tradesmen to distinguish their 
own manufactures. This law was adopted on the 29th of 
August, 1852. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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Grirrita’s Paper-Hanoatne EstTasiisnment.—This, per- 
haps, is one of the most tasteful in the United States—not 
for its extensiveness, but for the good taste and excellent 
selections of its proprietor. We mentioned, in a former 
number (page 89, July, to which we refer our readers), the 
great variety that he had then in store; and, thanks to 
our notice of him, he has had, from the numerous orders 
he has received, to replenish his stock again and again. 
Those statues of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, and La- 
fayette may now be found ornamenting the houses of 
many of our subscribers. They are very popular. In 
aidition to the varieties mentioned in the notice referred 
to, Mr. Griffith has added to his stock some very hand- 
some French papers, such as the Terrestrial Zones, con- 
taining five tableaux, viz: Bengal, Algiers, Canada, Alpine 
View, and Polar Sea—all in natural colors; also El Do- 
rado in very gorgeous colors—no human figures, the whole 
being in rich oriental style, and at the same time quiet and 
dreamy ; also the grand chase subjects—‘‘ The Death of 
the Boar,” “‘ Death of the Black Bear,” ‘Chase of the 
Pheasants”—all in late autumnal colors. This is the view 
that took the first prize at the Crystal Palace, London. 
Views from the “‘ Lady of the Lake,”” North America, &c. 
Imitations of mahogany, oak-rosewood, and many others. 
Gold and other papers in the greatest varieties for bed- 
rooms, parlors, boudoirs, entries, and dining-rooms. Per- 
sons ordering will give the size of the room, and mention 
thecolors they would prefer, and they can be suited almost 
as well by letter as by personal application. Since writ- 
ing the above, he has added statues of Henry Clay, James 
Buchanan, and others. Address James 8. Griffith, 915 
Chestnat Street. 





Ovr Writers.—We bave those that no one else can pro- 
eure. Marion Harland, author of “ Alone’ and “ Hidden 
Path,” and for whom Derby & Jackson, of New York, have 
just published “‘ Moss Side ;”” Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor ; 
Mrs. A. B. Haven (late Neal) ; Miss V. F. Townsend, Miss V. 
De Forrest, Edith Woodley, Pauline Forsyth, and our own 
Mrs. Hale are a galaxy that no other magazine can boast 
of. The writings of these ladies can be depended upon. 
For 1858, 
We announce acontinuous novel by Mrs. Alice B. Haven, to 


They may be read aloud in the family circle. 


run through the twelve numbers of the Book—‘ Marga- 
ret’s Home; or, the Story of a Household’’—a story of 
most thrilling interest. We are in negotiation with other 
authors whose writings are well known to the public, and 
which will appear as the Book progresses through the 
year. 

The Waterford Sentinel says: ‘‘The Lady’s Book is 
sustained by a more talented and popular corps of con- 
tributors than any other publication of the kind in 
America.” 


Hark Ornvaments.— Ladies wishing hair made into 


bracelets, pins (which are very beantiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great sati<faction. 
We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to #12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
40* 
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MAKE UP Your Civps.—It is now time to commence, 
and remember that the Lady’s Book is the best work for 
ladies published in this country. We have more than 
one thousand private letters testifying to this fact, and the 
press throughout the country is unanimous in saying thxt 
the Lady’s Book is the best magazine of its kind in this or 
any other country. The difference in the club price of the 
Lady's Book and that of other magazines is only a few 
cents, and for these few cents you get nearly one-third 
more reading and engravings, besides other more expen- 
sive embellishments that a low-priced magazine cannot 
afford to give. Clubs must be for the Lady's Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is ‘‘ Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine.”’ One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady's Book, if desired. 

Any person with a very little trouble can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 


subscription. 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in Joon to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. 


In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 


cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 





WHATEVER you see in other magazines purporting to be 
fashions, it is as well for owr subscribers to place no de- 
pendence upon. We never publish a fashion when it is not 
in season, although we may have it at the time. Depend 
upon it that it will not be worn until after it has appeared 
in the Lady’s Book. 

Goprr’s Lapy’s Book ror 1858.—See advertisement on 
pages 478, 480. 
any idea of what we intend to do for fear of counterfeiters ; 


We have been somewhat cautious of giving 


but depend upon one thing—1558 will be the year of Godey 
We cannot promise to do better than we intend to do next 
year. We have an infinite number of new things on hand 
never before presented to the American public, some of 
which certainly will astonish, and all, we are sure, will 
please. 





“‘Gopey stands at the head of magazine publishers, 
says the Northern Indianian; and we will add that he 
The Westville Herald delivers 
itself in this wise: “‘Godey's stands at the very head 


always means to be there. 
the list of ladies’ magazines in the United States. Indeed 
we have seen none that even makes a profession to rival 
it.” We also hope, with the Catskill Recorder, “to see 
works of value, like the Lady's Book, take the place of 
the more flashy publications with which the country is 
flooded.” And, to clinch this assertion, the Le Roy Adver- 
tiser says: 
namby-pamby literature, filled with blood and thunder 
tales of tl 

entertaining publication, replete with all kinds of vainabie 
information for the ladies. It should be taken by every 
family in the country.”” Those are our sentiments. 


“This excellent magazine is none of your 


e —— stamp, but a truly valuable instructor and 





Baga again sexs us two of his superb patterns. 
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‘“Wewt as the patterns look on paper, their beaaty is 
tenfold increased on cloth or when worked.’’ The Upper 
Sandusky Pioneer makes this remark; and we can in- 
Few persons have an idea how well most of the 
Their beauty is indeed 


dorse it. 
patterns do look when worked. 
increased tenfold. 


Post-Orrice Stampe.—In future, we cannot take ten and 
twelve cent stamps in remittances of more than one dollar. 
Many of our California friends have heretofore remitted us 
ten dollars in ten cent stamps. We cannot dispose of them ; 

id the post-office department won’t purchase them of us 
We have now a very large sum in ten cent stamps on hand, 


which we would gladly dispose of. 





A writer, under the head of “‘ Manners made Easy,” 
conveys the following information to the public:— 

“When you visit your maiden aunt, as you value your 
legacy expectant, preserve an amiable face, and keep your 
hands and feet to yourself while her favorite tomcat re- 
poses in you the height of his friendship, by looking you 
full in the face, and vigorously stretching himself by the 
aid of his ten talons, hooked through your tight and tender 
kersey meres. 

“Never refuse a pinch of snuff; but do not become a 
snuff-taker: it is paying through the nose for a little 
pleasure. 

“Avoid argument with ladies 
among silks and satins, a man is sure to be worsted. 


In spinning a yarn 


It is common to speak contemptuously of tailors and 
This is bad taste; none but a rat would 
run down the sewers. 

“When a lady sits down to the piano-forte, always 


dressmakers. 


volunteer to turn over the leaves. To be able to read 
music is of no consequence, as you will know that she is 
at the bottom of a page when she stops short. If you turn 
over two leaves at once, you will probably have the secret 
thanks of most of the company. 

** Never confide in a young man; new pails leak. Never 
teil your secret to the aged ; old doors seldom shut closely.” 


A Sotemy Piener.—‘‘ We recommend,” says the Salem 


Register, ‘‘that, in addition to the obligation imposed on 
men when they are married, they be solemnly pledged to 
subscribe for the Lady's Book, for no fumily circle is com- 
plete without it.” ‘* His fashion-plates,”’ says the Elkhart 
Watchman, “are head and shoulders in advance of any- 


thing of the kind.” 





How to Remrr.—Procare a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known oniy to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to band. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care 
fully in the letter ; 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts of adollar. Be careful and pay the 
postage on your letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, 


Philadelphia. 


otherwise, they are apt to work out of 





Fasnion Eptror.—Persons who are not subscribers to 
the Book can order articles from the Fashion Editor. She 
does not know when she receives an order, whether it is 
from a subscriber or not; nor do we. 





Towr, Covrry, axyp Strare.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us. 
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ScupscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
Arthur, or Graham, they must address the publisher of the 


publication they miss. We have nothing to do with it. 





**Moss-Srpr,”’ by Marion Harland, our talented con- 
tributor, is published by Messrs. Derby & Jackson. It is 
even superior to her two former novels, “‘ Alone’” and 
“Hidden Path.” 





“We will loan our numbers,” says the Howard Tribune, 
** just to look at to be passed round the entire circle of our 
lady friends.”” He is afraid that some one will joke upon 
the subject of the “circle.” We are certain that the Book 
would not get far in a day, if it had to go round every 
one. We would rather it would ‘“‘double the Cape”’ to 
going round the circle. 

PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ Dresses, oR Inrants’ WarRp- 
RoBEs.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
uished as usual. 

For Graectay Parstixe.—“ Hiawatha’s Wooing” is a 
beautiful new engraving recently published. The size of 
plate is 14 by 18. The Indian costume, and rich and va- 
ried scenery, as well as the interest created by the poem, 
with the paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art, and, well painted 
by directions furnished by the publisher, can hardly be 
distinguished from the finest canvas oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, ona roller, on receipt of price, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, with full directions for painting it, 
colors used, and how to mix. Liberal discount to teachers 
and dealers. 

Address J. E. Truton, publisher and dealer in artists’ 
goods, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Artuvr’s Lapres’ Home Macaztre—the best of the two 
doliar monthlies. We recommend this magazine to all who 
cannot afford to take ours; and yet there is but little dif- 
ference in the price but that all may have it in their power 
to get the two best ladies’ magazines of the day. We will 
send the “‘ Lady's Buok”’ and “ Arthur’s”’ both one year on 


receipt of $3 50. 





Tur following covers the whole ground. The editor of 
the Bloomington Times says: ‘* For the entire household— 
parlor, boudoir, nursery, and kitchen—it is unequalied in 


its completeness.” 





Tue patterns in the Lady’s Book can all be readily 
copied by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a pack- 
age, containing several colors. 





Tue Alphabet in this number is a national design. The 
stars should be worked in blue, and the stripes in red. 
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GRecIAN PAINTING AX¥D ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular :— 

“*The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with bimseif, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, aud the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

“Por $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
p2ints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

**Pull directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

“He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
The paper, 


’ 


Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines. 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &c., $1, sent free, by mail. 
Address J. E. Titrox, Salem, Mass.” 

Tue DottaR NewsPaPrer.—We call attention to an ad 
vertisement of this cheap paper—cheap only in price, f 
it is really one of the best weeklies published in the States 
It is remarkable for its good stories, and its late and im- 
portant news from all parts of the world. It is suited toa 
business man, and is the delight of a family, and is only 
half the price of other newspapers. 





Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
great variety, and at different prices. 


A 
No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells ‘ ° A ° 7 $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

abie fora bride . e “ ‘ . ‘ 400 
No. 8. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . : : . . ° . 450 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases . ° - 200 


We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 


Tae Democrat, of Georgetown, says that our “ fashion- 
plates are specimens of beauty, taste, and simplicity.” 
That is what we contend for—simplicity—not fashions for 
the sake of gaudy coloring; for instance, we never saw a 
black dress published in any other magazine than our own; 
and yet it will be acknowledged that the ladies do wear 
black sometimes. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
ofice stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 
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Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. E. L. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, 
Fargo, & Co.'s express 18th. 

“O. H. K.”’—Sent mourning card-case 19th. 

“Mrs. T. M.”—Sent pattern for boy's coat 20th. 

** Lottie.""—A few are improving, and should be read— 
Walter Scott's in particular. 

** Miss M. H, H."’—Sent hair chatelaine 24th. 

“G. A. H.”’—Sent hair-work 2éth. 

“Mrs. M. R. W.’’—Sent hair bracelet 24th. 

**S. J. B.”—Sent hair ear-rings 24th. 

“S. J. W."’—Sent hair pin 24th. 

“Miss E. D. K.’’—Sent hair pin 24th. 

“Mrs. D. R. McA.”—Sent patterns for boy’s coat and 
pantaloons 24th. 

*“ Miss A. J. C."’—Sent hair ring 24th. 

“Miss H. H. E.”—Sent second-mourning card-case 25th. 

“Mrs. K. G.""—Sent stamped collar, &c. 25th. 

“LL. R. M.”’—-Sent ribbons, &c. 25th. 

“Mrs. E. P. D.”—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's 
express 25th. 

“Mrs. W. J. L.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Harnden’s 
express 25th. 

** Miss B.’’—Sent zephyrs 27th. 

“Mrs. G. 0. H.”—Sent patterns for boy’s jacket 28th. 

* Miss D. G. E.”—Sent hair chatelaine 28th. 

“Mra. M. B. H.”’—No stamp to pay return postage. 
The inventor has not arrived here yet 

“‘Devoted Mary.’’—Send a stamp for answer, and your 
real name. 

“Mrs. L. A. H.”—Sent pattern for boy’s blouse 28th. 

“Mrs. J. J. L.”—Sent remainder of wardrobe by 
Adams’s express 2°th. 

‘* Mrs. J. A.”’—Sent patterns, &c. 28th. 

** Miss G. 8. A."’"—Sent patterns 28th. 

“B. E. B.”’—Sent hair ring 28th. 

“Miss J. M. W."’—Sent colored cottons 28th. 

** Mis, 8. 8. M.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. B. E. D.”"—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 31st 

“Mrs. E. D. §."—Sent hair bracelets and ear-rings by 
Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s express Ist. 

‘Miss M. F.’’—Sent slipper pattern, worsteds, &c. 2d. 

“Ww. W. F."’—Sent hair ring 2d. 

“Mrs E. L. K.”—Sent braid patterns for child’s dress 


“Mrs. R. H. W.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. D. E. A.”"—Sent bair bracelet 4th. 

“Mrs. L. A. H.”—Sent hair pin and ear-rings 4th. 
“Mrs. W. W. R.”—Sent hair necklace 5th. 

“Mrs. McM.”—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 5th 
“C. D. C.”"—Sent package by Adams’s express 5th 
“Mrs, E. A. O.”—Sent patterns 5th. 

“SR. C.""—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 5th. 
“Mrs. W. W."’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. F. P.""—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. E. T. D.”"—Sent patterns 7th. 

** Miss M. C.”’—Sent toil ciré 8th. 

“Miss G. O. M "—Sent hair bracelet 8th 

“Mrs. 8. R. 8."—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 9th. 
“ Miss M. M.”—Sent slipper patterns and worsted 9th. 






“ Miss S. B. W.’’—Sent patterns 10th. 

“A Delighted and Constant Reader.”—We don’t think 
these combs answer the purpose. A friend has tried one; 
and it has not yet done any good. 

“Mrs. M.A L.”—Sent patterns 11th. 
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Miss A. A. B.""—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Mrs. M. E. H.""—Sent patterns 12th. 

** A Subscriber from the First Namber” is informed that 
we cannot furnish the article he writes for 

‘Mrs. E. A. M.""—Sent cotton Lith 

“Mrs. R. L. D.”"—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
14th. 

“ Mrs. S. C. B.”—Sent pattern for apron 15th. 

** Miss M. C.”"—Sent cotton 15th. 

“ Mrs. 8S. A. W.""—Sent hair chain, &c. 15th. 

‘Mrs, F. G, 8."—Sent patterns 15th. 

** Mrs, B. D. T.""—Sent patterns 15th 

** Miss M. W.""—Sent colored worsteds 15th. 

“Mrs, E. W. Z."—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 16th. 

“Mrs. D. O. M."—Sent hair chain, hair ear-rings, and 
breastpin 16th. 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


ITEMS OF PARIS GOSSIP. 


Ir cannot be considered an economical purchase when 
one pays twenty-five or thirty dollars for a handkerchief 
that may be torn across, by an unlucky accident, the first 
time it is carried; but as every one likes to know about 
pretty things, even if they have not the remotest expecta- 
tion of ownership, we cull some special items of general 
interest. 

One of the principal lingeristes of Paris has just com- 
pleted an order for some beautiful pocket-handkerchiefs 
for the Empress Eugenie. In these handkerchiefs there is 
no needle-work, the cambric middle being surrounded by 
a framework formed of rows of Valenciennes insertion. A 
broad Valenciennes lace has been manufactured for the pur- 
pose of bordering these handkerchiefs. It is a novel and 
beautiful pattern, representing wreaths of flowers and 
foliage. The lace forming each border is without a join; 
and in one corner an eseutcheon supports the letter E, 
surmounted by the Imperial diadem. 

A rival of Alexandrine has just completed three bonnets 
for a Russian Princess. They are intended for the winter 
season. One is of ruby-color velvet, and is trimmed with 
black lace and a bird of Paradise. A bonnet of blue velvet 
is trimmed with a barbe of very rich white blonde, twisted 
and combined with a cordon or small wreath of blue con- 
The curtain, formed of blue velvet, is covered 

The third bonnet is of white crape, 
with runnings of mallow-color velvet. It is ornamented 
with a tuft of white and mallow-color ostrich feathers. 
The curtain is of thulle, edged with mallow-color velvet, 
aud covered by a double fall of blonde. Under-trimming, 
blonde, and tufts of white and mallow-color flowers made 


volvulus. 
with white blonde. 


of chenille. 

The newest headdresses for evening costume include one 
composed of two cordons, or small wreaths of foliage, fixed 
at the back of the head by a cluster of coral beads, a bow 
of ribbon, and a bow of blonde. Sprays of foliage, ends of 
ribbon, and two small lappets of blonde droop over the 
back of the neck. Another coiffure consists of a toque of 
white crape, embroidered with gold and small coral beads. 
It is trimmed on one side with two white feathers tipped 
with stars in gold, and on the other with a bow of red and 
gold ribbon. 

The recent novelties prepared for ball and evening cos- 
tume include fichus and pelerines, destined to be worn 


over plain corsages. One of the fichus consists of a num- 
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ber of narrow frills of thulle, intermingled with rannings 
of colored ribbon. 

The fans of the present season are no less elegant than 
those which have preceded them. Many of the new fans, 
of a superior style, have mother-o’-pearl sticks, or sticks 
carved in ivory in imitation of the fans of the sixteenth 
century. Spangled fans are among the favorites. The 
spangles are fixed upon either black or white crape; and 
the effect is sparkling, as they catch the light with every 
motion of the fan. 

Nets for the hair are very fashionable, at present, tn 
negligé costume. They are worn extremely small, merely 
covering the chignon of hair at the back of the head. These 
hair-nets may be made of black, dark bine, or red silk ; 
and they are frequently intermingled with steel or gilt 
beads, or with jet. A bow of velvet or ribbon, with long 
flowing ends, may be fixed either at the back of the head 
or on one side. 

The wreaths employed for trimming ball-dresses, and 
which are disposed longitudinally from the waist to nearly 
the edge of the skirt, are called chitelaines. The flowers 
worn in the hair, whether mounted in bouqnets or in 
wreaths, should be the same as those in the chitelaine ; 
the bouquet de corsage and the bouquets on the sleeves 
should also correspond. Frequently, when the ball-dress 
consists of two or three jupes, the flowers are arranged at 
ach side in quilles. The profusion of flowers thus dis- 
persed over various parts of the dress renders the wearer a 
perfect personification of Flora. 


DINING OUT. 


As dinner parties are becoming a more frequent form of 
entertainment in this country, and expecially in our new 
large towns and cities, it may not be amiss to give a few 
hints to those who are the guests. 

The entertainer is supposed to understand his or her 
duties; but all are not careful in the combination their 
invitations will form if acecepted. The happiest number 
for a social party is from eight to twelve; and remember 
that many object to sitting down with an uneven number, 
as seven or nine. Thirteen is considered an especially un- 
fortunate number. Care should be taken to seat the guests 
congenially ; and then the chief toil of entertainment is 
over with. 

On receiving an invitation to dinner, a positive accept- 
ance or denial at once is desirable, and hesitancy, or con- 
ditional acceptance, considered ill breeding. What would 
be allowable in an evening company would cause annoy- 
ance here, where no gaps must be left, and just so many 
plates laid. 

It is not advisable to talk much when one begins to eat. 
Each person is placed at table to perform a service; and 
the first course has the effect to give an idea of the work 
to come; then the guest has time for reflection; his mind 
becomes composed, after which, he may gradually unfold 
it. If the party be large, conversation can be held only 
with the person near by; if small, it may be made gene- 

al. Don’t touch champagne until the commencement of 
the second course; if you do, you will be gay at the 
wrong time. Above all, violent emotions should be 
avoided in the early stage of the repast; as this proceeds, 
hilarity will naturally follow; the soul as well as body 
will exhibit the effect by fresh color to the countenance, 
brightness to the eyes, and lively sallies, while a gentle 
warmth will pervade the whole system. The conversa- 
tion should be on the common topics of the day, music, 
poetry, the opera, painting, men, women, and books, ou 


politics very little. The greatest care should be taken 
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prevent argumentation. If a guest feels inclined to com- 
mit this misdemeanor, the host may feel justified in recom- 
mending another glass of stout, with another piece of 
cheese. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mapevryg.”—Fringe is much worn, both on dresses 
and cloaks. Please refer to our month’s “ Chat”’ for this 
and other desired information. 

“ A Youre Housexerrer.’’—Many prefer to have coffee 
with the dessert. That is the closing course, se to speak, 
of the dessert, by which we Americans usually designate 
everything in the way of sweets, coming at the close of 
dinner. Nuts, raisins, wine, and, as we have said, coffee, 
may be placed on the table at once; or the latter may be 
served afterwards in the parlor or drawing-room. 

As this is the time for nut-gathering, we may as well 
remind our readers that all nuts require to be thoroughly 
dried—if in the sun, so much the better. 

To eat almonds or any foreign nuts at any time as fresh 
and creamy as when first picked, you have only to break 
them carefully, the day before, and steep them twenty-four 
hours in cold water. 
you may make a hole in each walnut at the blunt end, so 
as to let water into it; fill it with water by means of a 
very small tundish, and then throw the whole into water 
to steep all night. Early next day, set them to drain on 
the pierced ends. The shells will dry; but the kernels 
will be found quite fresh when broken. 

“Mrs 8. L. C.”—It is the best economy, if you are near 
We will, 


If wanted for dessert in their shells, 


a scourer, to send your carpets to him at once. 
however, procure the information desired :— 

To Remove Grease from the Collar of a Coat.—Obdtain 
from a chemist four cents’ worth of spirits of ammonia, 
and mix it in a pint of cold water; then well sponge the 
collar or other parts unti] the grease disappears, which it 
will quickly do. This method will serve for the finest 
of cloth. 

Or.—Dip a soft flannel in spirits of turpentine, and rub 
the greasy part with it. 

“* ANNETTE 8.""—We recommend a skeleton, by all means. 
They are the most graceful in graduation, and keep their 
shape better than any other stiffener. They range in price 
from four to nine dollars, the most costiy being imported, 
and having a greater number of springs. 

“Mrs. G.,” of Spring Farm.—We should be glad our- 
selves of a set of rules that would apply in all cases. As 
it is, we find, from experience, that no two children or 
pupils can be governed in the same manner. We have 
chanced upon some advice to those who attempt bird train- 
ing, which will do equally well for children, very young 
ones especially. 

“Be patient, be gentle; and, if the pupil can learn, he 
will; repeat the lesson frequently, and give rewards for 
diligence and attention ; but never threaten or punish; no 
good is effected by this, bat much harm. 
bird be teazed or trifled with ; many a good temper has 
been spoiled by such means—many a fond, affectionate 
creature rendered spiteful and morose.” 

“Anice L.”—For those whose hands are inclined to 
chafe in cold weather, an ounce of prevention is certainly 
worth a pound of cure. Never put your hands in warm 
water when it can be avoided; always dry them as tho- 
roughly as possible ; and never go into the outer air with- 
The camphor balls are, however, made of 


Never let your 


out gloves. 
suet, white wax, camphor, and otto of French lavender, 
melted together, and poured into any empty jar that has 
held pomatam, cold cream, ete. 
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“Nanniz W. A.,” of the Willows.—For a block or dia- 
mond pattern, we can refer you to the Lady's Book, the 
October number especially. For anything more elaborate, 
send as suggested. Wreaths of flowers and foliage, cover- 
ing the whole ground of the slipper, are the most in vogue, 
and have quite superseded the animal and bird patterns. 

“A. B. N.""—We have received a very interesting com- 
munication addressed to the above initials, or rather to the 
name for which those initials stand, in care of the pub- 
lisher. We should be glad to reply at length if our corre- 
spondent will indicate any address by which it will reach 
her. The post-mark is “ Philadelphia, August 24," which 
may serve to recall the circumstance to her mind. 
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J AS YloNs, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havinea had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; vloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelpbia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Street-dress of fawn-colored merino or habit- 
cloth, trimmed with bands of fur. 
cloth the same shade, trimmed to correspond, with a row 
Bonnet of 
black velvet and lace, with cogw/licotg inside the brim ; 


Basquine of beaver 
of large grelots or drop buttons on the edge. 


strings of the same shade. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a lady just layiag aside mourning. 
Dress of purple silk, with a rich black velvet raised pat- 
Mantle of black cloth, with fringe headed by an 
Hat of purple satin and black 


tern. 
embossed velvet ribbon. 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of green Valencia. 
mode-colored ladies’ cloth, with fringe and grelots. 
colored bonnet trimmed with white blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage-dress of blue moire, with a side trim- 


Basque of 
Rose- 


ming of black moire, edged by waved rows of narrow blue 
velvet diced. Basquine of black velvet, with deep sable 
bands. Muff of sable. Bonnet composed of white uncut 
velvet and blonde, with plumes. This is the richest cow 
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tume we have seen this season, and is intended for winter 
wear. Its simplicity does not hide its elegant costliness, 
which cannot be counterfeited. 


PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See plate printed in colors in front.) 

We have devoted almost the entire page to different 
styles of headdresses, designed for dinner and evening 
parties, which are just now commencing. 

Fig. 1.—Cathe peigne of ribbon and blonde ; cordon of 
blue velvet, with a drooping rose and fuchsia at the ear. 

Fig. 2.—Headdress of white net, diced by black velvet 
ribbon, and bordered by blonde and blue ribbon of two 
different widths 

Fig. 3 —Cache peigne of Honiton lace, with coquélicot 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—A graceful arrangement of ribbon, lace, and 
drooping flowers, suitable for the evening toilette of a 
young girl. 

Fig. 5.—Morning cap for a young married lady ; muslin 
embroidery and blue velvet ribbon 

Fig. 6—Barbe of Valenciennes and ribbon points, ar- 
ranged for dinner or evening dress 

Pig. 7.—Marie Antoinette fichu, for a low corsage, com- 
posed of lace or Swiss muslin, and narrow blue velvet 
ribbon. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

As our fashion-plate would indicate, we have arrived at 
the season for carriage wraps, and even heavier winter 
mantles, which, if they are not worn, are chiefly purchased 
the present month. 

The Basquine, introduced the past winter by Brodie 
and others, has gained ground, and will be a more general 
favorite the present season—especially those designed by 
Brodie, who has modified the rigor of their outline, to 
which many objected, by the addition of a berthé, heavily 
trimmed with fringe or grelots, and a greater sweep to the 
basque, which may be drawn close to the figure, if desired, 
by a simple and convenient arrangement. With all due 
respect to our Parisian designer, we must confess that, in 
this instance, we think Brodie has surpassed him in grace 
and elegance. 

The Madrid, another mantle furnished by the same 
house, has the effect of a succession of capes, or slightly 
pointed talmas, increasing in depth and fulness to the jupe. 
The most desirable cloaks made in this style are of black 
cloth, trimmed with a contrast, as a fringe, plain or with 
grelots, of purple, green, ete., just sufficiently marked to 
be a relief, and a decided novelty from the plain black of 
the past two seasons. Our readers must not suppose that, 
in color, they are to be confined entirely to this sombre 
shade. By no means; as, in the most dashing of the 
basquines, Mr. Brodie has 
fawn or mode-colored beaver cloth, with deep bands of 
plush, having the effect of fur, without its costliness, and 
has added coquettish little side pockets of the same, just 
Mode colors in combination, so much 


introduced a combination of 


tipped with a grelot. 
the style in years past, are again coming up, fashion just 
putting forth a few tokens to that effect in cloaks, while it 
is decided in bonnets. 

Of the velvet mantles, we prefer those depending chiefly 
upon the gracefulness of their shape (especially as adjusted 
to meet the demands of crinoline at the waist, though fit- 
ting quite close to the upper part of the figure), and the 
richness of the fringe with which they are ornamented. 
This fringe is in every conceivable variety and depth, 
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mixed with bugles, grelots, chenille, etc., and with a head- 
ing equally rich and varied. Among Mr. Brodie'’s impor- 
tations—for we do not hesitate to say that we prefer to 
depend chiefly upon his taste and skill, since it is better to 
confine ourself to one house in our descriptions, as we have 
before explained—we notice, for richness as well as sim- 
plicity, a velvet mantle, known as the Empress. It is very 
ample, falling far below the line of the waist, which is, 
however, plainly marked by a circular fall of the rich fringe 
to which we have alluded, ten or twelve inches in depth. 
Below, the velvet is quite plain to the outer circle of fringe, 
which finishes the garment. Above, a fine pattern of 
heavy embroidery adds to the costliness and elegance of 
the garment. 

We shall speak of travelling-wraps, etc., in our next, but 
must now turn to the materials and styles for dresses. 

The richest and most novel silks are known as roves ad 
quille. To these, we have before alluded. The skirts are 
plain, with the exception of a breadth on each side of the 
centre, which has a rich pattern woven, as were the 
flounces d@ disposition, into the silk. There isa graduated 
width or slope, broad at the bottom, and narrow as it ap- 
proaches the waist. Among the most elegant silks of this 
style, we notice those of rich brown, blue, mode, violet, or 
green grounds, the pattern being in raised velvet, as 
wreaths of leaves, roses without foliage, shamrecks, 
Greek or oriental scrolls, ete., all so much raised as to 
have the effect of being cut out and stamped, as for a gar- 
land, and laid on tothe plain but effective ground. Others 
have the same ground, with a pattern in colors, the effect 
being that of rich embroidery. In cashmere, poplin, and 
other fall and winter fabrics, this same style is reproduced. 
There is, of course, a narrower border of the same design, 
for the flounces of the sleeves, basques, etc. 

Robes & disposition, with the invariable three flounces, 
are by no means obsolete, many having been imported of 
great richness and beauty; and ladies ofa tall or slender 
figure do well in still adhering to the graceful fashion. 
The same effect is protuced by bordering a plain silk with 
a richly variegated ribbon. 

Naturally enough, the fashion of the day follows the 
caprice of the manufacturer. Skirts, whether single or 
double, are trimmed at the side, as in one of our designs 
(see steel fashion-plate). Black is not unfrequently intro- 
duced, with a plain blue or green, while these shades are 
In double skirts, only the 
The upper 


combined with mode colors. 
upper one is trimmed, as a general thing. 
skirt should always have the greater fulness, so as not to 
confine that A deep fringe, plain or mixed 
with grelots, bugles, etc., is added frequently to the upper 
Basques or jackets return with the heavier mate- 


beneath it. 


skirt. 
rials of autumn and winter; though, of course, in evening- 
dress, a pointed or round bodice is still retained. They 
are worn extremely long. In many cases, the fringe is 
woven exactly for them, deep behind, sloping on the hip, 
and lighter in front. Black velvet and grelots are worn 
with nearly every inaterial. Sleeves are made exceed- 
ingly wide at the bottom, whether trimmed with flounces, 
orin the Venetian form ; that is, long and pointed. Two 
puffs, with a deep founce, are the reigning style. Square 
sleeves, with one puff, and slit up on the forearm, have 
also been introduced. A pretty shape for a close sleeve is 
a short plain jockey, slit up, and a long puffing introduced 
from the top to the bottom, where they are terminated by 
a tarned up cuff, also slit open, like the cuffs of a riding- 
glove or gauntlet 

So far, jacket bodies are closed to the throat, a becoming 
fashion, with the present small round collars. 

FASHION. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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RICH BORDER IN GUIPURE, FOR AN INFANT'S ROBE. 


(See description.) 
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CHILD'S COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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SOFA PILLOW. 
In Fluted, or Ribbed Berlin Embroidery. 
(See description.) 
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BED FURNITURE FRINGE. 
(See description.) 
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